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WEEELY : $2.50 per Year 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


ELDRIDGE’S CHILD’S READER IN 
VERSE 


Years 1-2 25 cents 


This contains a simple and attractive collection of 
rhymes, written from the standpoint of the child. While 
they are such as will please the young reader, they are 
not mere meaningless jingles, as each one is intended to 
impress some valuable lesson. They are grouped\to- 
gether under such general headings as: The Child at 
Home, The Child at School, The Child Out-of-Doors, 
Other Children, etc. The illustrations are numerous and 
most attractive, representing well the ideas embodied in 
the verses. 


DUTTON’S LITTLE STORIES OF 
ENGLAND 


Years 5-8 40 cents 


The subjects of these stories are men and women who 
have been prominent in the development of the English 
race, not only in politics and war, but also in literature 
and art. The stories, which are told in simple language, 
are short enough not to weary the child, and are arranged 
in chronological order. The book forms a good basis for 
the study of English history and gives young folks in 
some respects a better idea of the English people and 
their achievements and characteristics than could be 
gained from the study of a formal textbook. 


TURNER’S OUR COMMON FRIENDS 
AND FOES 


Years 3-4 30 cents 


This is a collection of original stories, relating to the 
toad, the quail, the bumblebee, the chickadee, the ant, the 
cabbage butterfly, the mosquito, and the fly. The stories 
are pleasantly told in an easy, straightforward manner, 
which will attract and hold the interest of young readers. 
The economic problems relating to the treatment of 
these familiar friends and foes are well presented, and in 
a manner that will lead to practical results outside and 
beyond the schoolroom. The pictures not only are at- 
tractive, but illustrate accurately the subjects under 
discussion. 


PATRI’S WHITE PATCH 


Years 4-5 40 cents 


This tells of the adventures of a little boy who dreams 
that he is changed into an ant. The wonderful social or- 
ganization of the ants is clearly and interestingly 
described; their battles, their work and play, and their in- 
sect neighbors and enemies—the bees, the wasps, the 
ant-lions, the caterpillars, and the grubs — are all graphi- 
cally portrayed. The child who reads the book will not 
only learn what wonderful creatures ants and bees are, 
but will never again be cruel to even the most insignifi- 
cant forms of insect life. 


Our Guide to Good Reading, an attractive and hvlpful illustrated catalogue of 
76 pages, will be sent to any address on request. 
on all subjects and for all grades, suitable either for school or for home use. 


A POSTAL WILL BRING IT TO YOU 


It describes and lists 240 volumes 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Single Copies, Centa 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


Mr. Rayner of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has filed a 
report which answers effectively the 
objections urged against the general 
arbitration treaties. He holds that 
the decision of the joint high com- 
mission provided for in the treaties 
as to whether a given question is or 
is not “justiciable” will be final; but 
that it will be impossible for the com- 
mission to declare “justiciable” ques- 
tions that belong to the domain of 
fundamental national policy. In or- 
der that the United States, under the 
treaties, should be bound to submit 
a given question to arbitration, it 
would be necessary that all three 
commissioners of the other party 
should decide the question to be “‘jus- 
ticiable” and that at least two of our 
three commissioners should agree 
with them. Under such limitations, 
it is extremely improbable that our 
national integrity or fixed national 
policy could ever be put in peril. 


THE MONETARY COMMISSION 
PLAN. 


The banking plan, which has been 
for four years in process of incuba- 
tion by the national monetary com- 
mission, has taken definite shape in 
an elaborately prepared bill, which 
the commission has reported to Con- 
gress. The bill, which follows to a 
large extent but with important de- 
partures the Aldrich plan, provides 
for the incorporation of the National 
Reserve Association of the United 
States, with a capital of $200,000,000. 
This association is authorized to issue 
notes against properly-endorsed com- 
mercial paper. It is to act as dis- 
bursing agent for the United States 
government; and _ state banks and 
trust companies as well as national 
banks may be admitted to the asso- 
ciation. As the districting under the 
bill is largely geographical rather 
than financial, and full representation 
is given to sparsely-settled districts, 
undue control from the financial cen- 
tres is guarded against. 


THE NATIONAL WEALTH. 

An analysis of the census figures of 
1910 by the chief statistician of the 
Census Bureau shows conclusively 
that it is not only true, in the words 
of the old song, that “the farmer 
feeds them all,” but also that he 
makes a very profitable thing out of 
doing it. The value of farm land and 
buildings reached in 1910 the enor- 
mous total of $34,681,000,000, as com- 
pared with $16,614,000,000 in 1900. 
In other words, the value of farm 
property more than doubled during 
the decade, and this with an increase 
of only four per cent. in the total 
acreage, and of only ten and one-half 
per cent. in the total number of 
farms. The average annual earnings 
of the wage-earners of the country 
rose about twenty-two per cent. dur- 
ing the decade, or from $426 to $518. 
The total wealth of the United States 
increased about sixty per cent. in the 
decade,—the estimated total in 1910 
being $142,000,000,000. These figures 
tell a surprising tale of national pros- 
perity. 


A FRENCH CABINET UP- 
HEAVAL. 


The quarrel between France and 
Germany over Morocco, although 


satisfactorily adjusted so far as the 
main issues are concerned by the re- 
cent treaty, has had an unexpected 
sequel in a rupture of the French 
Cabinet. The rupture, moreover, has 
been attended by an unpleasant issue 
of veracity between the Premier and 
the foreign minister. Confronted by 
the definite charge, at a meeting of 
the Senate Committee, that the Mo- 
roccan settlement had been handi- 
capped by secret negotiations be- 
tween French and German financiers 
over Moroccan concessions, the 
Premier flatly denied the charge and 
gave his word of honor that there 
was no truth in it. The foreign min- 
ister, being asked to confirm the 
Premier, declined to do so and re- 
signed from the ministry, declaring 
that he could no longer sit beside the 
Premier in the Cabinet. This, of 
course, was the same as saying that 
the Premier had lied. 


ITALY AND TURKEY. 


It is reported from Berlin that sev- 
eral of the European powers, inolud- 
ing Germany, have been sounding 
both Rome and Constantinople as to 
the possibility of arranging an armis- 
tice between Italy and Turkey which 
might pave the way for peace. A re- 
port from Salonica is to the effect 
that the general terms of a settlement 
have already been arranged, and that 
the near future will see a termination 
of hostilities. However well or ill 
founded these reports may be, it is 
certain that military operations are 
moving very slowly, and that Italy is 
not finding the annexation of Tripoli 
the holiday affair which she seems to 
have anticipated. Practically no 
progress has been made toward the 
subjugation of the interior: and Ital- 
ian troops can venture but a few 
miles from the city. of Tripoli without 
falling into ambush. Moreover, the 
Turks and Arabs who oppose the 
Italians fight with a characteristic dis- 
regard of death which makes them 
dangerous foes. 


TROOPS FOR CHINA. 


After considerable hesitation, the 
United States has -decided to send a 
detachment of troops to China, to aid 
in keeping open the railroad from 
Pekin to the sea. For several weeks, 
the Fifteenth Infantry, stationed at 
Manila, has been held in readiness for 
this service, and there can be no 
doubt that the conditions amply jus- 
tify its despatch. The United States 
holds a position of such complete dis- 
interestedness that neither the im- 
perialists nor republicans in China are 
likely to impute sinister motives for 
this action. Provisional President 
Sun Yat Sen has issued reassuring 
proclamations intended to conciliate 
foreign sentiment, and cabinet 
has offered generous terms to the 
Manchu dynasty if it will take itself 
out of the way; but it remains to be 
proved that the provisional republic 
so abruptly proclaimed represents the 
real wishes of the Chinese people. If 
there were to be fighting near Pekin, 
a state of affairs would be created 
which would make the presence of 
foreign troops imperative. 


CIVIL WAR IN ECUADOR. 


One of those revolutionary out- 
breaks for which Latin America is fa- 
mous has broken out in Ecuador. It 
does not appear that anything is in- 
volved except the rival ambitions of 
two military leaders, both of whom 
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aspire to be president. Genera? 
Flavio Alfaro was proclaimed provi— 
sional president at Guayaquil Decem- 
ber 28, and he has at his disposal am 
army of a thousand or so men to en- 
force his claims. But General Leom- 
das Plaza, whose centre of operations 
is at Quito, has similar aspirations,. 
and is prepared to sustain them by 
force. Still a third military chieftain,. 
General Eloy Alfaro, has issued a 
proclamation, calling upon both 
armies to lay down their arms and 
elect a civilian as president of the re- 
public. But the giver of such advice 
is regarded as slightly demented, for 
that is not the way they do things im 
Ecuador. The United States gun- 
boat Yorktown has been sent to 
Guayaquil to protect American lives 
and property. 


A FIRE AND _ITS - CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


Rarely has the destruction of a sin- 
gle building by fire entailed so serious. 
inconvenience as the recent burning” 
of the building of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Company in New York. 
In the vaults under the building were 
stored about three hundred million 
dollars of investment securities, be- 
longing to various individuals and 
Wall Street firms. For days it was 
impossible to get at them; and it be- 
came necessary, therefore, for the 
stock exchange to suspend, from day 
to day, its usually inviolable rule re- 
quiring the actual delivery of stocks. 
and bonds on the day after they are 
sold. As to the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company, which had the ill luck 
to have its offices in the burned build- 
ing, and its records and other papers. 
stored in vaults on the fourth floor, it 
was left without a single book, 
voucher, or scrap of paper to start 
with. It has not even a complete list 
of its stockholders; and the only 
specific information of any kind at its 
command is such as it can gain. from 
the cash balances in the various 
banks with which it did business. 


Harold’s mother questioned her 
son as to why he received so low a 
mark in music. 

“I don’t know, mother,’ he de- 
clared. “I get along pretty well 
with everything except the sharks 
and flaps.’’—Delineator. 

“Do you know any chorus girls?” 
inquired the senior partner. 

“No,” said the junior 
“Why do you ask?’ 

“If you could manage to get en- 
gaged to a chorus girl I think the 
news would bolster up our credit for 
a while.”—Louisville COourier-Jour- 
nal. 


partner. 


HIS LIMIT. 
— had made the sun stand 
still. 
“Fine, but we bet you can’t make 
Willie Jones do it,” we cried. 
Herewith he acknowledged his 
limitations.—Harper’s Bazar. 


She—“Yes, she’s a Christyedelfian 
—it’s a noo religion, she says. Wot 
is it, ’Arry?” 

*Arry—“Well, *tain’t ’xactly a re- 
ligion. It’s like this ‘ere: ’Sposin’ 
you got the stomick-ache, you says, 
‘Stomick-ache be blowed! Ain’t got 
no bloomin’ stomick-ache’—an’ jy’ 
ain’t. Least that’s what they says. 
*Course, it’s all pickles, reely.”— 
Sketch. 
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JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


‘A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 


of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 


the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusiry. 
Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows something 


about it. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“CHANT THE BEAUTY OF THE GOOD” 


Emerson says: “Do not bark against the bad, but chant the beauty of the good.” 
Thoughtful people recognize the power of “ suggestion.” If the beautiful 
things in life appeal to us we are sure to find them. Fournal of Education. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Now it goes without saying that everyone connected with the cause of education is interested in beautiful 
things. The Dixon Company is in a position to help every teacher to find the very article that Emerson 
speaks of, viz.: DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 

There are so many beautiful things that it is hard to particularize, but we will be glad to send samples to 
any teacher who will describe the special kind of pencil wanted, 


Dixon's School Catalogue and Pencil Geography will sent free to all whe mention this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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|| STOP CROWDING YOUR 


By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State omeee 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. 
x+326 pages. 75 cents net. 

Based on the report of the Committee of the National Ed- 

ucational Association on Industrial Education in School 

for Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of 

subjects recommended by that Committee: the affairs of ag- 

riculture, the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm ani- 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. 12mo. Cloth. Illus- 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, by John W. Ritchie, covers 
the subject of personal hygiene fully. Put this 


+ pages. net. book into the hands of your 4th or 5th grade pupils 
rs. Dickson has told in an unbroken narrative form the . P : 
history of our country for grammar school pupils. A unique and in one year they will know all that is necessary 
feature of the book is the grading. The majority of text- to keep their bodies in health. The work can be 
books, whether intended to cover one grade or several, re- “ 7 
quire throughout the came, degree of javsiiootes! develop- covered in one year. The subject matter and treat- 
ment on the part of the student. rs. Dickson has planned 
her book to theet the less developed intellectuality of sixth- ment goes hand in hand with the work of medical 
year pupils and the more advanced mental development of school inspectors and school nurses, and is heartily 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 

- NORTH AMERICA endorsed by leading physicians, health officials, 


physical directors as well as laymen interested in 
the work of health conservation. 


Volume I. of ‘The Continents and Their People,” by 
James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B., 8. B., Depart- ' 
mentof Geography .State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California; and Arthur Henry amberlain, &.S., 


A. M., formerly Professor of Education, Throop . 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. 12mo. The PRIMER OF HYGIENE has a my le unusually 
Cloth. Lilustrated. xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. forceful, clear, direct, and interesting. The sub- 
This is the first of a series of supplementary readers in- . 4 ; P 

tended to cover all thecontinents. All the countries of North ject matter is still further illustrated by means of 


America are treated in detail, their physical, political, social 
and industrial characteristics being described. A valuable 
adjunct in the study of geography. 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC Mailin ‘ 8c 
(In Macmillan’s Commercial Series.) PRIMER OF HYGIENE . g price, 4 
By Anson H. Bigelow, Superintendent City Schools, List price, 40c 
Lead, 8. D., and W. A. Arnold, Director Business 
Training, Wvodbine, Iowa, Normal School. 12mo. 
Cloth. xi+258 pages. 7o cents net. 

The book is the outcome of the authors’ belief that the SS — 
arithmetic taught in the school should be the arithmetic of 
real life; that schoo! methods should be the same as those of 
shop the farm, so that it should 

e unnecessary either to “unlearn’’ or to learn new methods 
of business. The book is adapted to the u r grammar W ld B k Com an 
grades and to the high school. Te or oo Pp y 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 


instructive and interesting illustrations. 


For High School Courses in Botany 


Bergen and Caldwell’s Practical Botany 
Price $1.30 


. The Newest Book Among the Well-known Bergen Botanies 
Practical Botany was published in September, 1911, and admirably fills the great demand fora practical 


botany which shall give a short and adequate course for pupils who wish to present botany for college 
entrance, or for those who desire a good working knowledge of the science without going into advanced 
study. The book is suited to either a year's or half-year's course. Plant Study has been made especially 
significant to the pupil by relating it closely to his everyday interests. Much material that is valuable on 
industrial, agricultural and horticultural subjeets is included. 


BERGEN’S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. (Revised Edition.) 


With Key and Flora for Northern and Central States, $1.30. Without Key and Flora, $1.00. 
Elements of Botany provides a half-year course for students in secondary schools. This is one of the 


simplest and most comprehensible of botanies, is delightfully written, and cultivates an unusual amount of 
personal observation. 


BERGEN’S ESSENTIALS OF BOTANY 
With Key and Flora for Northern and Central States, $1.50. Without Key and Flora, $1.20. 


As a successful textbook for a year's course in botany, Bergen’s Essentials has elicited wide approval from 
the best-known schools. 


Notebook to Accompany Bergen’s Text-Books of Botany 
45 cents. In Biflex Binder, 75 cents. 


Compact and complete in form, this notebook minimizes the amount of dictation for the teacher and leads 
the student to perform neat and accurate work. 


Meier’s Herbarium and Plant Description 
60 cents. In Biflex Binder, 65 cents. 


Schools that employ the herbarium method in the study of botany will find this book admirably suited to 
their needs. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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THE SOUTH RENATIONALIZED BY EDUCATION. 


BY CHARLES W. DABNEY, 


President University of Cincinnati. 


It is ten years since the Southern Education 
Board commenced its epoch-making work and 
since the Summer School of the South was started. 
It would seem appropriate, therefore, that we 
should consider some of the things accomplished 
during this time. 

As we look out over these states, 
what are the signs of the times? 
How stands the South to-day educa- 
tionally and politically in relation to 
the nation? 

Considering the South’s political 
position first, evidently the most re- 
markable fact is that the South is 
back in the nation again, is again a 
vital, working part of the national 
government as it has not been for 
many years. After fifty years of 
separation from the nation these 
Southern states have now become 
renationalized and have taken their 
places at the council table of the gov- 
ernment. This is not a subject of boasting, how- 
ever, but a subject for serious consideration. It 
should be a subject of rejoicing among us, but 
only with a solemn regard to our duties. It is 
properly a cause of congratulation also among 
the peoples of all sections, for a great menace 
to our life has been removed by the restoration of 
these states to their rightful and proper place. 
Let us all, people of the North and of the South, 
give thanks this day, that we are at last united, 
not only in law and in spirit, but also in the active 
service of a common country. 

Once before, in 1893-7, we came just this near 
taking charge of the government and failed be- 
cause, ‘as I sincerely believe, our people were not 
yet sufficiently educated and our leaders not suffi- 
ciently unselfish to deserve the task. 

Not having been prepared in this time to un- 
dertake this great national service, we lost the 
chance, which, however, is now offered us again. 
If we are prepared now to do nobly our part it is 
because we are better educated. 

Twenty years have wrought a wondrous 
change in the Southern people. A new genera- 
tion has entered upon our public life, educated to 
think new thoughts and to do new deeds. Men 
have to be educated for their special task, the 
trial of the hour. Are we prepared for our great 


task of the next decade, or, what is more impor- 
tant, are we prepared for its great temptations? If 
we are, as I sincerely believe we are, then, catch- 
ing the spirit of moderation and patriotism, so 
nobly manifested recently by our leaders in Con- 
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gress, our people will cease to strive for the spec- 
ial interests of this section and give their whole 
souls and minds to establishing measures for the 
good of this whole people. 

The provincialism of the South, taken in the 
sense of individualism, is still needed as a bulwark 
against increasing centralization. 
The state, like everything in nature, 
is an organism, built up of unit cells, 
organs and parts, each ministering 
to each other. Each cell and organ 
must be in good health and function 
properly, or the body is not healthy; 
and in order to do this, each must be 
fed and exercised. No one organ 
can lorig absorb all the nourishment 
and do all the work without destroy- 
ing the whole body. The eye can- 
not say unto the hand, “I have no 
need of thee”; nor again the head to 
the feet, “I have no need of you.” 
Centralized government weakens the 
individual and the home, and tends, by interfering 
with their functions, to destroy the town and the 
State. Paternalism may, in time, be as ruinous of 
men’s home institutions as tyranny. 

Against such encroachments of the central 
government upon the lotal governments, and 
against these tendencies weakening to the individ- 
ual, the only protection is a strong social con- 
sciousness in the citizen, making him resolutely 
independent in all local matters. This is precisely 
what the South has stood for these fifty years, and 
this is what it should continue to stand for. But 
it can only develop this said consciousness in an 
educated people. 

At the same time it is evident that the South 
has now passed from the discussion of state rights 
and of constitutional powers to the consideration 
of state needs and state duties. Education and 
sanitation are now the chief subjects of considera- 
tion in our legislatures and the “color line” and the 
“bloody shirt” are forgotten. The time when ev- 
ery lawyer was a politician, every preacher an ex- 
pert in creeds, and every doctor a “cure-all” 
specialist is passed, and now we have “educational 
statesmen” and clerical educators, and our doctors 
are teaching us through sanitation to prevent 
diseases like typhoid and hook worm; and the 
schoolmaster is the leader of them all. Every- 
where abroad in the land he is teaching the negro 
how to work and earn a farm; instructing the 
young whites in the arts of agriculture and indus- 
try; and educating the fathers and mothers how 
to rear a healthier, saner, and nobler race of men 
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and women than ever lived in the land before. 

If, as I say, the South is to succeed in doing 
its duty in the new time, it will be because our 
people have been properly trained. More than 
any other influence since the Civil war, this edu- 
cational movement has changed the South from 
a conservative bulwark into an engine of progress 
in the nation. 

But we have proposed to consider the educa- 
tional process through which the Southern people 
have gotten their preparation for this new ser- 
vice. My thesis is that the renationalization of 
the South has been through education, the educa- 
tion of all our people. Our history teaches this 
clearly. Let me merely recall this history to your 
thought by the mention of the names of some of 
the South’s great educational leaders. 

“I shall devote my life now to training young 
men to do their duty in life,” said Robert Edward 
Lee, when he gave up the command of an army 
and took command of a college; and so the noble 
intellect and heart, once consecrated to the de- 
fence of his country, was thenceforward dedicated 
to the education of its youth. . 

Though not himself a Southern man, the name 
of George Peabody, the first great international 
philanthropist, and the wisest of them all, must 
next be mentioned. Nothing could have been 
done in America the year after the close of the 
Civil war that was more timely or filled a greater 
need than the gift of George Peabody to Southern 
youth. It made no difference to him that the 
South had been at war against his beloved nation 
for four years. His love of country was not the 
love of the Caesar who conquers provinces for 
the sake of their tribute, but the love of a Christ 
who forgives his enemies and seeks to serve them. 
Peabody’s vision was one of youth, whom the na- 
tion needed for its strength, of little children, un- 
trained and sorely burdened—the sons of brave 
men, who did not know how to compromise, but 
knew how to die for an idea. What Peabody did 
was to rise above all prejudice and passion and to 
pour his great fortune into schools for the benefit 
alike of the untutored children of master and of 
slave. 

The work of the Peabody board was first organ- 
ized under the leadership of Dr. Barnes Sears, the 
great Wayland’s successor in the presidency of 
Brown University, who was most fortunately se- 
cured for the general agency. With rare wisdom 
and statesmanship President Sears laid out the 
plan of operation, which has been followed for 
forty-five years. When Dr. Sears died in 1880, 
the Honorable J. L. M. Curry of Alabama, a 
former Confederate colonel and congressman, 
was elected agent, and it is noteworthy that this 
was on the nomination of General Grant, seconded 
by Governor, afterwards President, Hayes. 

The next great name on the role of these pre- 
parers of the South is that of Jabez Lamar Mon- 
roe Curry. Dr. Curry’s faith and doctrine are 
best conveyed in his own eloquent language. 
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Again and again, he declared, ‘‘My life is a minis- 
try of public education.” When told that “the 
state had no right to tax one man to educate 
another man’s children, that it was dangerous to 
educate the masses, or that to educate a poor 
white or a negro meant to spoil a laborer and 
make a criminal, and such musty things dear to 
the heart of the old doctrinaire,” his reply was “Ig- 
norance is no remedy for anything. If the state 
has a right to live at all, it has a right to educate.” 

Their names need only to be pronounced to re- 
call to your minds the devoted service to this 
cause of William H. Baldwin, Jr.,. whom John 
Graham Brooks has properly called “Citizen of 
America,” for his consciousness of citizenship was 
the keynote of his character; and of Hill of Geor- 
gia, the scholar and patriot, both of whom literally 
paid out their lives serving their people. 

I have said that the history of this movement 

was made up of the records of the services of indi- 
vidual men, but now we find so many good men in 
the work that I must limit myself to the mention 
of the services of one other noble soul, who car- 
ried the standards for twenty years and finally 
gave his life for the cause. It is the name, of 
course, of Charles Duncan Mclver. 
' When the Southern Education Board wanted a 
great leader for its field work, there was but one 
man and he was Charles McIver. By lectures, by 
public addresses, before institutes of teachers, be- 
fore school boards and town councilmen, before 
legislatures and Chautauquas, wherever the real 
people gathered, McIver preached the gospel of 
universal education. When not speaking he was 
planning, dictating, writing, or conferring—at 
home, in hotels, on the train, he was organizing 
and directing his army of co-workers. 

In his speech at the Salem conference McIver 
opened with these words, which really express the 
whole gospel of Southern education. He said: 
“The supreme question in civilization is education. 
From the standpoint of communities, states and 
nations, education is an effort to preserve and to 
transmit to posterity the best that we can see and 
do. It is civilization’s effort to propagate and to 
perpetuate its life and its progress.” 

This was the constant theme of all his speeches, 
that the teacher was the link between the past 
generation and the future. At the Lexington con- 


. ference he facetiously said: “You have your hero 


soldiers, your hero lawyers, and your hero 
physicians in every community; but the hero 
school teachers are all dead. We teachers have 
not lived with our own generation, but with the 
generation that is to follow us.” How prophetic! 
For how truly, vitally does McIver live with us 
to-day on this hill and in this hall where we so 
often heard him! 

Now what was the great change that these im- 
mortals and their still living associates made in 
the thinking and feeling of the Southern people? 
I think it may be stated in these terms. 

The full recognition by all the people of the 
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doctrine that the chief business of a democratic 
state is to edneate all its children at the common 
cost, that the “commonwealth” should be devoted, 
first of all, to the training of the childten—this has 
been the lesson of these years: This doctrine is 
now sincerely believed, and will, before another 
ten years are passed, be fully lived up to by all 
Southern states. These people have now decided 
that the benefits of the public schools shall be 
freely given to all, regardless of race or class, pro- 
vided, of course, that the children of the white and 
of the black race shall be taught in separate 
schools. That it is our moral as well as our eco- 
nomic duty to educate all the children to the limit 
of their possibilities, that education is the natural 
right of every child and not a thing of benevolence 
or of public prudence, and that the school is not 
merely an instrument of social safety, but an 
agency of social progress, is, I believe, universally 
held now by all Southerners. 

Much has been accomplished also in these ten 
years in the South to embody these ideals in law 
and system. Tennessee and Virginia have led the 
way in enacting model school laws and systems ot 
taxation. Great advance has been made in pro- 
viding both state and county support for the 
schools, with the result that for the year 1911 the 
current expenditures for public education in the 
Southern states were three times as much as they 
were in 1901; the value of school property is three 
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and one-half times as much; the money expended 
on normal schools and other means of professional 
education is more than three times as much; and 
the appropriations for state umiversities and other 
State institutions of higher learning are twice as 
much. High school facilities in the cities and 
towns have more than doubled in value; in the 
villages and rural districts they have quadrupled 
in these ten years. The average length of school 
terms, which was only ninety days in the rural dis- 
tricts in 1901, has increased to 150 and in some 
states to 160 days. The average monthly salaries 
of teachers in the rural districts have increased 
from thirty to seventy-five per cent. and the sal- 
aries of county superintendents from fifty to 100 
per cent. Half of the states have organized 
for the first time, courses of study for the elemen- 
tary schools. Georgia has established eleven ag- 
ricultural schools; Alabama, nine; Arkansas, four ; 
and Virginia, twelve county industrial and agri- 
cultural schools; and North Carolina is starting 
this year ten “Farm Life” schools. Six states 
have established systems of county high schools. 

Thus, after half a century of complete or par- 
tial separation, the South has through public edu- 
cation renationalized herself and prepared her 
people to undertake again their share of the na- 
tion’s work. That they will do it bravely and 
truly, as their fathers did, none can doubt.—Ad- 
dress at the Summer School of the South. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A- E. WINSHIP. 


IN CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY. 


Los Angeles, as everyone now knows, is the 
eighth wonder of the world, but few appreciate 
that Los Angeles county is fully as much of a 
wonder as is the city. 

Mark Kepple has been the county superintend- 
ent for nine years. When he came into office 
there were but five high school buildings in the 
country, one in Los Angeles and four outside. 
The four outside represented a valuation of $170,- 
000, while the one in Los Angeles was valued at 
$500,000. 

When ten years of the official life of Mr. Kepple 
have passed the county will have twenty-nine 
high school plants, representing a cost of more 
than $5,000,000. 

Nowhere in the United States in the same area 
are there so many such elegant high school build- 
ings as in Los Angeles county, with the possible 
exception of Boston and her suburbs, but these 
are in four different counties and the population 
is much greater than in Los Angeles county. 


CLAREMONT. 
This little city, the seat of Pomona College, is 


as remarkable a place as there is in the United 
States probably in its high school conditions. 

There are sixty per cent. as many students in 
the high school as in the elementary schools. 

The eight elementary grades average twenty- 
five pupils each. The four high school classes 
average thirty-one students. 

There are more pupils in the eighth grade than 
in the first. 

If under the Stars and Stripes there is a rival of 
Claremont it will please us greatly to report it. 
Again, this town with only 225 elementary school 
pupils has an $85,000 high school house on a five- 
acre lot that cost $10,000. There are seven high 
school teachers. 

Los Angeles county raises in county tax for 
schools $1,000,000. 

The state gives Los Angeles county for schools 
$1,000,000. 

There are ninety school districts in the county 
that tax themselves locally another $1,000,000. 

There are twenty-five high schools for which 
$1,000,000 is raised by taxation. 

Los Angeles city raises $1,200,000 extra for 
high schools. 

This county certainly deals in education by the 
millions. 
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THE PROPER -BASIS FOR THE PROMOTION 


January 18, 1932 


OF 


TEACHERS AND INCREASE OF SALARIES. 


BY J. P- WOMACK, 
Superintendent, Magnolia, Ark. 


I am glad to note that Superintendent Toland 
conceives of promotion as a matter of assignment 
to positions requiring superior ability rather than 
of transfer to a so-called higher grade. There is 
a feeling among grade teachers that an assignment 
to the high school would be a promotion. But 
such assignment, per se, is not promotion. It is 
no more honorable to teach Latin than the multi- 
plication table, and the teacher who is moved from 
the grade where multiplication is taught to the 
one where Latin is taught, simply because she 
is better adapted to that work, is not promoted. 
Such shifting is a matter of adjustment rather 
than promotion, though the promotional feature 
may be present. The teacher who is moved from 
a quiet, easily-managed room to one that is noisy 
and unruly because of her known disciplinary skill 
is promoted and of right should receive an in- 
crease of salary. Or, the principal of a five-room 
school, who, because of his proved ability in or- 
ganization or executive force, is transferred to a 
twenty-room school is promoted and should get 
an increase of salary. Promotion, then, in the 
sense here used, is to be assigned to a more diffi- 
cult place because of one’s proved ability to handle 
a more difficult situation. 

As to the basis of promotion, as indicated in 
the paper, I am in hearty agreement. There is, 
however, one phase of the subject which I think 
deserves additional emphasis. It is this: Many 
teachers have splendid literary and professional 
equipment, and yet do not succeed as well in their 
work as we think they should. They read pro- 
fessional literature, attend educational meetings, 
spend their vacations in school, and yet their 


teaching’ does not perceptibly improve. What is 
the matter with them? 
Their knowledge does not function. They do 


not assimilate the lessons learned and reorganize 
their methods of work around the new idea. 
They drag along from year to year and, thanks to 
the system in vogue in many of our cities, finally 
slip into the best positions and draw the maximum 
salaries. No wonder we face the ever recurring 
charge of inefficiency. 

There should be a way to get at the teacher's 
efficiency. There should be devised a means of 
checking up the teacher’s work to estimate its 
worth. Superintendent Toland is right in saying 
that this duty devolves upon the superintendent 
and his supervisory staff. 

Permit me now to indicate a way of establish- 
ing what seems to me a proper basis of promotion 
and increase of salaries. You will observe that 
my suggestions are practically in line with the 
recommendations made by Superintendent To- 
land. 

The foundation idea of the scheme is efficiency. 
What has the teacher done that is worth while? 
We must know this before we can even guess 


what she can do. If she has done well, and if her 
assets bear the right proportion to her liabilities, 
we may safely rely on her to do well in a more 
exacting situation. 

The second idea is, the ability of the teacher to 
transmute knowledge into skill. Can the teacher 
use what she knows and is learning from year to 
year? If not, she is incapable of growth. Her 
going to teachers’ meetings and attending sum- 
mer schools mean nothing to the school unless 
the knowledge thus acquired functions in her daily 
work. 

To these basic principles let me add the items 
enumerated in the paper—scholastic and profes- 
sional training, love for the work, attitude toward 
those in authority, ability to manage children, 
habits of preparation, etc. Let the superintend- 
ent, in person or through his supervisors, keep 
accurate records of the teacher’s activity in the 
schoolroom, on the playground, in the teachers’ 
study circle, at the institutes, in the vacation 
schools, and if possible in the community life, cov- 
ering at least the following points :— 


(a) Scholastic attainment. Does she know her sub- 


ject? 

(b) Professional knowledge. Does she know the edu- 
cational value of the particular unit of subject matter she 
is teaching? 

(c) Professional skill. Can she teach? 

(d) Attitude toward those in authority. Is she loyal? 

(e) Adjustability. Does she fit into the system? 

(f{) Progressiveness. Is she trying to grow? 

(zg) Teachableness. Does her knowledge function? 

(h) Disciplinary skill. Does she maintain order, and 
how does she do it? 

(i) Personality. What of her personal equation? 

(j) General results. Does she hold her attendance? 
Does she grow on the pupils? Do her pupils show signs 
of awakening powers? Do her pupils succeed in the 
next grade? Do dull, careless, intractable, or vicious 
pupils show complete, or even partial, transformation 
when subjected to her influence? 


You will be ready to object that this long list 
of requirements falls heavily on the superintend- 
ent and his supervisory force. Yes, but it is to do 
such work that they are employed. And the su- 
perintendent who really wishes to get results 
worth while welcomes the announcement of a 
plan capable of scientific application. 

In the second place it does not even take into 
account the popular tenure-of-position idea ex- 
cept in so far as tenure of position enables the su- 
pervisor thoroughly to gauge the teacher’s worth. 

In the next place it makes the interests of the 
school paramount. It conceives of teachers as 
existing for the school and not vice versa. 

It lays supreme emphasis on efficiency. 

Finally, it presupposes that the successful 
teacher will do certain things better because she 
has done certain other things well. “He that is 
faithful in little is faithful also in much.” 
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THE PITTSBURGH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY CLARISSA A, MOFFITT. 


[Reprinted from Pittsburgh Post.] 


There are some women to whom a problem 
presents but one line of action, and that is the ac- 
complishment of its solution. 

As a result of the initiative, perseverance, and 
optimism of one such woman there came into ex- 
istence in Pittsburgh about seven years ago an 
epoch-making organization, the Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Association. 

At that time Miss Marion V. Neeper, a Pitts- 
burgh seventh-grade teacher, in seeking a satis- 
factory explanation for some far-from-desirable 
conditions in our schools, became convinced that 
it was to be found in the over-eulogized and un- 
derpaid teachers. Miss Neeper found a number 


of other teachers who likewise had been ponder-. 


ing the situation and the best method for its im- 
provement. 

A clear presentation of the possibilities and ad- 
vantages of associated effort met a spontaneous 
and hearty response from Pittsburgh’s 900 ele- 
mentary teachers, and on April 20, 1904, in a 
meeting that packed to overflowing the large 
auditorium of the North School, the Pittsburgh 
Teachers’ Association was formally launched. 

For three years the business of the association 
was conducted without headquarters, the homes of 
the members of the board of directors and school- 
houses furnishing the meeting places. The 
growth of its interests and work necessitated the 
establishment of permanent headquarters in the 
Bessemer building four years ago, and for the 
last two years a general secretary has been em- 
ployed whose entire time is devoted to the asso- 
ciation’s work. 

Always vigorously active, the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is the most aggressively constructive force 
that has come into Pittsburgh’s public school life. 

Through the association’s initiative and efforts 
the material conditions surrounding the teachers 
of Pittsburgh have been marvelously improved, 
fairly good salaries from the viewpoint of compari- 
son, a well-established retirement association and 
a relief fund for teachers (association members) 
bear ample testimony to the association’s interest 
in the material conditions under which the schools 
are operated. 

Prior to 1904 the salaries of grade teachers in 
Pittsburgh were practically stationary for thirty- 
five years, except during a period of financial de- 
pression, when they suffered a temporary reduc- 
tion. To-day evety grade teacher in the public 
schools receives from thirty to fifty per cent. more 
salary than she would have under the schedules 
previous to September, 1904. In addition, those 
instructors non-eligible to membership in the as- 
sociation—principals, high school teachers, and 
department heads—have had salary increases in 
the same period ranging from $100 to $400 per 
annum, as a direct result of the association’s suc- 
cessful prosecution of a salary campaign covering 
three years. 


The retirement on annuity of incapacitated or 
superannuated teachers from a teaching corps is 2 
recognized principle of a good business adminis- 
tration of schools, and in the last few years has 
rapidly obtained in the leading educational cen- 
tres of the country. Heretofore, the burden of 
the jnitiative in this matter has rested upon the 
thoughtful, far-sighted educator, who, through his 
close daily contact with actual conditions, is 
forced to a recognition of the economic and edu- 
cational advantages of the adoption of a rational 
retirement-on-annuity plan for teachers, 

It was not until the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation took the initiative and untiringly supported 
and worked for the consummation of a teachers’ 
retirement fund that such became an assured fact. 
Early in October of this year the members of the 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Retirement Association had 
raised, almost wholly by the personal subscrip- 
tion of its members, $40,000, to which Andrew 
Carnegie added $10,000, and thus the first install- 
ment of its permanent fund was obtained, 

In the accomplishment of this organization, 
which is now distinct and separate from every 
other teachers’ association in the city, too great 
credit cannot be given to the splendid work of the 
Allegheny Teachers’ Association, whose moral 
and financial support has always been most gener- 
ous, and has been one of the great success 
factors of the whole movement. 

To the annuity committees of the Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny Teachers’ and Principals’ Associa- 
tions is due the passage in 1907 of a teachers’ re- 
tirement bill. 

In Pittsburgh the teachers’ salaries are paid on 
the piece-work or day-labor basis. This is an- 
other condition which the Teachers’ Association 
is meeting through the establishment of an ab- 
sence benefit fund. This provides for the pay- 
ment of a good proportion of the daily salary for 
one month to those out of school on account of 
personal illness. No other effort of the associa- 
tion in the way of material improvement has called 
forth such spontaneous and grateful appreciation 
from the teachers. 

Excellent as these accomplishments in the mat- 
ters of salary, annuity, and sick benefits may be re- 
garded, in conception and scope they fall far short 
of the educational work of the association, both 
among its members and outside its borders. 

The first lectures to teachers on child hygiene 
and health, subjects in which a widespread inter- 
est is now being manifested, were given under the 
auspices of the Teachers’ Association. 

To-day a number of teachers in the city are pur- 
suing courses of study in school gardening, pre- 
paratory to the inevitable introduction of this in- 
struction in Pittsburgh. Several of these teach- 
ers are conducting successful school gardens on a 
small scale, and several of them date the awaken- 
ing of their interest in this subject from the visit 
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to this city of Miss Louise Klein Miller, Cleve- 
land’s director of school gardens, who came here 
at the inyitation of the Teachers’ Association. 

In the matter of preparing the way for an in- 
telligent reorganization of our public school sys- 
tem, no other body in Pittsburgh has done so 
much in an educational way as the association. 
The first public discussion in Pittsburgh of the 
best school system for a modern city was that of 
Franklin S. Edmonds, a Philadelphia attorney, 
ex-high school instructor, and now a member of 
the reorganized school board of that city. Mr. 
Edmonds was here under the auspices of the as- 
sociation. . 

For the last three years the general education 
work of the association has to present such live 
educational questions as will broaden the outlook 
of the teachers and stimulate an enlightened inter- 
est upon their part and the part of directors and 
patrons of the schools in the subjects of school 
organization and administration, and reaches hun- 


dreds of teachers and school directors and others’ 


not directly connected with the schools. 

The response of the teachers to the opportuni- 
ties for special study and advanced work which 
the University of Pittsburgh is, for the first, able 
to offer them is, to the initiated, convincing evi- 
dence of the awakening which has come about in 
the past five years, and for which the progressive 
leadership of the association is largely responsi- 
ble. 

No comment upon the Teachers’ Association 
is complete without a tribute to the women in ele- 
mentary schools who have directed its affairs and 
to that larger body which has rallied to their sup- 
port. Office holding in the association brings 
with it no material rewards, and while the work 
is heavy and exacting, and the demands, particu- 
larly upon the president, financial secretary, and 
treasurer, are so great as to necessitate the re- 
linquishment of almost every other interest out- 
side their schools, yet there has never been a 
time when the persons selected for office have de- 
clined to render the service asked. 

The presidents have come from almost every 
department of the elementary grades, first pri- 
mary and seventh-grade teachers, office assistants, 
and assistant principals having served in that 
capacity. 


a 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS AT MANILA. 
BY HOMER C. STUNTZ, D.D. 


Ten years ago to-day* the famous shipload of 
American teachers landed in Manila. There is 
no parallel to that event in the history of nations, 
and certainly not in the history of colonization in 
Asia or Africa. A strong nation finds itself in con- 
trol of 8,000,000 weak and belated people. This 
control comes after two years of war, with rifle 
and gunboat and cannon, bringing public order 
out of chaos and insurrection. 

All the precedents set America by pioneers in 
Asiastic colonization may be scrutinized in vain to 
find a suggestion of the course taken by Governor 
Taft and his advisers. They passed “Act number 


*August, 1911. 
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74”—a free public school act. Then they set 
scores of college presidents in the United States 
to work securing teachers, and on this date, ten 
years ago, the army transport Thomas took 550 
*graduates of our universities, colleges, and normal 
schools to the Philippines to begin that education 
of all the people which must precede the establish- 
ment there of a government of the Philippines by 
the Filipinos. 

It was a great day. I can never forget that I 
was not only a witness, but a participant in an 
event that had no precedent and can never be 
duplicated. No salute was fired; but tons of 
powder burned in “shameless shocks of senseless 
sound” could not have made more significant the 
“landing of the Pilgrims” in Philippine pedagogy 
—the layers of sure foundation principles for 
hosts unborn to build upon. We were Ameri- 
cans. Over our heads floated free the stars and 
stripes. The yellow flag of Spain was gone. 
With it should go illiteracy, intolerance, mon- 
archy, and that ruthless disregard of the individual 
which goes with the unholy trinity named. 

England had ruled parts of the East for more 
than a century, and, in the main, ruled it well. 
Germany, the Netherlands, Portugal, and France 
had each colonized parts of the vast continent of 
Asia and some of its islands, but no one of these 
nations had ever let an official drag-net down 
among the graduates of her institutions of higher 
education and seined up over 500 young men 
and women and then chartered a ship and sent 
them “to the uttermost parts of the earth” to lift 
their belated wards up to a plane upon which they 
could hope to stand as a self-respecting and self- 
governing people. That America did, and every 
patriot’s pulse should beat a bit more rapidly 
when he recalls this notable anniversary from 
year to year—August 23. 

These teachers and their successors have 
wrought wonders in the decade which closes to- 
night. Over half a million Filipino children and 
youth are now in school. Five thousand Fili- 
pino young men and women are now teaching 
English to their own people, and none of them 
knew English ten years ago. More Filipinos can 
now speak English than could ever speak Spanish, 
and our less than ten years of actual school work 
seems a very brief period when compared with 300 
years during which Spain could have taught her 
tongue. 

Splendid new intermediate and high school 
buildings are being built, costing up to $50,000 
each. The new building for the Manila Normal 
school is about completed at a cost of $250,000. 
The Philippine University is fast taking on the 
proportions of a great state, institution. Trade 
schools are receiving special attention. A group 
of twenty new and fully equipped buildings is be- 
ing planned for this one phase of the new educa- 
tional era in the Philippines——Christian Advo- 
cate. 


S. H. T., Nevada: Of the twenty or thirty 
papers that come to our school, none are so inter- 
esting as the Journal of Education. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF PEACE THROUGH 
HISTORY.” 


BY HAVEN WILSON EDWARDS, 
Head of History Department, Oakland, Calif.,“High School. 


We are living in an age of social education. 
More and more the attention of the schools is be- 
ing directed toward the education of men in their 
relations with their fellows. More than ever be- 
fore are we conscious of a social solidarity that 
makes the welfare of his neighbor the concern of 
every man. One of the many manifestations of 
this growing sense of social responsibility is the 
movement toward universal peace. Because war 
is a symptom of social mal-adjustment, and be- 
cause social education is one of the chief functions 
of the public schools, it is necessary that teachers 
understand the real nature of war, and that they 
enlist themselves on the side of universal good 
will. Public school teachers are cautious, and 
rightly so, about espousing the various move- 
ments of the hour. If the public school is to 
serve its highest purpose, it must not become the 
agent of any propaganda. But the peace crusade 
is not of this sort. It is, on the contrary, a phase 
of that high morality, that altruism, which it is the 
supreme function of the school to inculcate. 

It is the reproach of scholarship that so often 
scholars, in their interest in pure science, have felt 
no obligation to make their learning tell for moral 
betterment. It is the reproach of historical schol- 
arship that historical scholars, in their interest in 
the past, in the errors of nations, have felt little 
sense of responsibility for the prevention of those 
errors in the future. It should be their concern 
to see that, in many respects, history shall not re- 
peat itself. Unless history, and, indeed, all sci- 
ence, is willing to be of service to mankind by con- 
tributing to social progress, it deserves no place 
in popular education. 

On the basis of the propositions just made, let 
us inquire how the teachers of history in the sec- 
ondary schools of America can promote the cause 
of universal peace. 

In the grades of the elementary schools the chil- 
dren have been taught patriotism and the evils of 
war, largely through their emotions. When high 
school age arrives, the time has come for a differ- 
ent approach. Now the reason may be called 
more into use, and war presented as fundament- 
ally unreasonable. There are many ways of 
demonstrating this, of which we will mention only 
three. 

First, there is the terrible expensiveness of war. 
This may be shown in terms of money, but it is 
far more impressive to draw out the cost in human 
life. Moreover, the toll of lives is not reckoned 
merely by presenting statistics of mortality. The 
death rolls take no account of those who, though 
not killed in battle, were prevented from leading 
happy and useful lives through wounds or disease. 
Furthermore, there is the ever-widening stream 
of those who would have been born had not the 
men who ought to have been their fathers and 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers been killed 


*Syaopsis of an address delivered before the; history section of 
the California Teachers’ Association, July 15, 1911, 
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in war. These men represent the best blood of 
the nation, and the effects of their untimely death 
will last as long as the world endures.* In teach- 
ing, these ideas should be made concrete by apply- 
ing them to a particular war, Hannibal's wars in 
Italy, the wars of Napoleon, our own Civil war. 
Such questions as the following will provoke 
thought: “Isaac Newton was born in 1642; sup- 
pose he had been killed in one of the wars of 
Cromwell or of the Restoration. Is there any 
sure proof that many potential Newtons or fathers 
of Newtons were not killed in the English Civil 
war?” “Suppose that Thomas A. Edison had en- 
listed in our Civil war and had lost his life; could 
we reckon his death as merely one man lost?” “If 
a distant ancestor of George Washington had 
been killed in the Hundred Years’ war, would 
there ever have been the Washington that we 
know?” “What would be the condition of France 
to-day if Napoleon had not wasted the manhood 
of that land, and ended by robbing the cradle and 
the grave?” Many such applications of this idea 
of the real cost of war will occur to the alert 
teacher. 

A second way to demonstrate that war is ir- 
rational is to point out the logical fallacy of war. 
A little thought will at once show the student that 
no war ever proved which side was right; that it 
merely decided which was the stronger, It 
startles the students to be told that the American 
Revolution did not settle the righteousness of the 
American cause, but only showed that George III 
was not strong enough to conquer the Colonies. 
Incidentally, this idea furnishes a good antidote to 
the “patriotic histories” and to the “might makes 
right” notion. War is thus shorn of much of its 
false glamour, and shown to be little more than a 
test of brute strength and cunning. In “Paradise 
Regained,” the Saviour, answering the temptation 
of the Fiend, thus characterizes war :— 


“Projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles, and leagues, 
Plausible to the world, to me worth naught. 
Of human weakness rather than of strength.” 


In the third place history shows war to be liter- 
ally a relic of barbarism. This is made clear by 
tracing the evolution of courts of law. Originally 
fist-law (Faustrecht) prevailed—the law of sav- 
age might. Under the influence of religion, rude 
courts appeared, wherein men would submit.their 
disputes to a third party, or to the ‘judgment of 
God.” The ordeal was forbidden by the church 
seven centuries ago. The “wager of battle” 
gradually gave place to trial by jury. There sur- 
vived only the duel, which, instructively enough, 


*See “The Blood of the Nation” and “The Human Harvest,” by 
David Starr Jordan. 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES.—(V.)0) 


Of the pictures kept permanently upon the wall 
the “Sistine Madonna” (Raphael) may next be 


BY MARY ELLASON COTTING. 


studied. When directing attention to it, try to toward the child. 


discover if there is any connection in the pupil’s 


mind between this and 
anv of the pictures pre- 
viously considered. 

In place of analysis 
proper, it is well to sub- 
stitute the development 
of that deep enjoyment 
which is gained from 
thoughtful observation. 
What mind and heart 
glean from such obser- 
vation may be judged 
by asking: What do 
you think of it? What 
can you tell about it? 
Do you like to look at 
it?) Why? 

After thought has 
been expressed, bring 
forth the “Madonna 
of the Chair” (Raphael) 
and develop a com- 
parison of it and the 
“Sistine Madonna,” 
keeping in mind the 
following thought :— 

Raphael representec 
the “Madonna of the 
Chair” more as a hu- 
man mother. He had 


fection of spirituality. 


That love divine and adoration are keynotes 
to both Madonnas is evident from the attitude of 
the little John in the one and that of the domi- 
nant figures, and also of Saint -Sixtus and Saint 
Barbara and the angels in the other. 

The grouping, though so different, is indica- 
tive in each of the genius of a master, the * Ma- 
denna of the Chair” being classed as an example 
of perfect balance in the grouping of three 
figures,—the most difficult form of all. 

In the “Sistine” the adjustment is accented by 
the treatment of the draperies and clouds, as well 
as by the attitudes of the figures, the grouping 
of which is in a sort of diamond-shaped arrange- 
ment, the Madonna being at the top, the angels 
at the lowest, and the other figures—one at the 
right and the other at the left angle. 

There is perhaps a touching into a warmer 
feeling through observation of the less complex 


‘ 


SISTINE MADONNA.—Raphael. 


picture because of the very human relationship 
as represented by the mother’s physical attitude 


The mystical quality of the spiritual phase of 


the subject as treated 
in the “Sistine” tends 
to inspire awe, as in- 
tensity in any degree 
naturally does. The face 
of the mother shows 
less the feeling of the 
human mother; instead 
she creates an atmos- 
phere of wondering in- 
nocence, a yearning 
out-reach, divine of 
quality and forecast of 
the enduring love and 
patience with which she 
—so blessed in _ be- 
ing the World-Child’s 
mother—must encom- 
pass the child. 

The spirituality 
which dominates the 
picture brings into be- 
ing reverence and ten- 
derness, and should be 
made a means of lead- 
ing to the realization 
that the gift of mother- 
hood isto be considered 
as sacred, and guarded 
by the best, and in all 


long observed the display of the qualities of strength as symbolized by the presence of 
motherhood, and had experienced the jovs of a » 
most tender and enfolding love as given by his [im 
stepmother ; and it is thought that this love which : 
so enveloped him served as inspiration by which 
he interpreted all the attributes of all motherhood, 
and was, therefore, able to so wonderfully depict 
it as more purely maternal, as well as in its per- 


SHOEING THE BAY MARE,—Landseer. 
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Saint Barbara, Saint Sixtus, and the angel hosts. 

Pictures of this nature, which grow by degrees 
upon and into the mind and heart, cannot be ana- 
lyzed at once; rather must they be considered 
over and again, and opportunity given from time 
to time for expression of thought concerning 
them. 


AFTER WORK.—G. A. HOLMES. 
In connection with the study of both pictures 
it is well to bring out the idea of ‘the tender, 
gentle manner in which the child is held. In the 
picture of the group of three the mother snug- 
gles the baby and finds comfort in it for herself; 
but when she stands, she reaches out as any 
mother does when she is showing her child and 
is willing he should be taken from her arms. 
He is a baby all un- 
afraid, and it seems as if 
anyone might enjoy 
holding playing 
with such a_ chubby 
little one. 
“Shoeing the Bay 
Mare”  (Landseer).— 
This picture, ever a 
popular one, may be 
made the basis of an 
imaginary story; of 
lessons upon animals; 
consideration of a 
trade and the man who 
plies it; or, of man’s 
thought for and care 
of animals dependent 
upon him. The ques- 
tions to be asked in 
developing thought of 
a world’s worker are: 
Can you tell the names 
of and the uses of the 
animals? Which is the 
argest? -any. ome 
fhe’ others’ fof’ 
the same purposes? Is 
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THE TAI LOR.—Mantoni. 
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this one as_ strong? Does size make 
any difference? How do you know? Upon 


what does the strength of an animal depend? 
Which can move faster? Which has more en- 
durance? Are both animals equally good tem- 
pered? Of which is man the more fond? Why 
do you suppose that is so? Do these animals 
act as if they trusted the black- 
smith? Are they tied? Do you 
think he is a good workman? 
What is he doing? Does he 
seem to have the proper tools 
and enough of them to do good 
work? (Enlarge upon the ad- 
visability of keeping the tools in 
repair, and of having places in 
which each kind may be kept. 
Having forethought indicates 
what?) Why is it necessary to 
do perfect work upon an ani- 
mal’s feet? Will the donkey be 
shod in the same way as the bay 
mare? Whose dog may that 
be? Have you noticed what 
hangs upon the wall? Does that 
indicate any fine quality in the 
blacksmith’s character? Why 
does the man work? Yes, very 
likely he has to provide for a 
family, and maybe they all live in a 
cottage not far away. Develop thought 
of the man’s splendid muscular force, in 
spite of which he is kind and gentle, or the ani- 
mals would not stand quietly and patiently. The 
smoke and grime of his work do not affect his 
character. “It is not the trade that makes the 
man,” but the contrary, and all labor conscien- 
tiously performed is 
honorable. Devote 
much thought to the 
meaning of the prov- 
erb. Emphasize the 
fact that it is necessary 
to live carefully, that 
mind, eye, and hand 
may each be at its 
best every day. The 
man must be men- 
tally sufficiently well 
equipped to understand 
the quality of the metal 
he uses, and have a 
practical knowledge of 
the laws governing the 
mechanical and chemi- 
cal processes, inyolved 
in their use. He must 
be morally strong to 
do work well, that no 
chance of disabling an 
animal may occur. 
Self-control is as neces- 
sary as the)strong arm. 
“After Work” (G. A. 
Holmes).—A , descrip; 
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tion of the animal is followed by a com- 
parison with a pony and a horse. Explain 
about the donkey's particular adaptability to and 
use in foreign countries. The donkey can 
go where it would be impossible for a horse to 
go; every creature is adapted to do some one 
thing better than another, and it is not wise to 
judge of the capability of anything or any one by 
the appearance. The donkey doesn’t seem to be 
of great value, yet he is an extremely useful little 
fellow, and deserves our protection exactly as the 
horse does. 

Possibly some one may remember having seen 
the same animal represented in pictures previ- 
ously used. If so, allow free expression to be 
given, after which explain the use of the donkey 
in the days when it was used by the Holy Family 
on its wearisome journeys. 

“The Tailor” (Mantoni).—This portrait can be 
considered as that of a man who plies his trade 
indoors amid cleanly, orderly conditions. His 
implements are not heavy like the tools of the 
blacksmith; neither has he the appearance of 
having the same splendid physical development. 
Nevertheless he must have the kind of ability 
that enables him to be a good judge of materials 
with which he works, and know how to respond 
to the demands made upon him for furnishing 
the proper articles for each season and occasion. 
He looks as if he were not of the same nation- 
ality as the blacksmith, and his work necessitates 
the clothing adapted to an indoor occupation and 
the requirements of it. He has the appearance 
of being vividly alert, thoughtful, and considerate 
of the desires of his patrons. One fancies he 
would plan well, and use good judgment and 
skill in cutting. He likely wishes to establish 
and hold a reputation for doing good work— 
perfect in every detail. 

He and the blacksmith are much alike, for 
both have a standard of work, and each is needed 
in the world where many are dependent upon the 
results of their labor. 

While there is little of Mantoni’s work—be- 
cause of his comparatively short life—what there 
is holds most a distinctive place, since the sub- 
jects portrayed are so thoroughly, alivedly the 
humans of which they are the types. 

The study of these pictures of tradesmen is to 
emphasize the fact that there is a dignity of as 
well as necessity for labor; the interdependence 
of relationship of human beings and their occu- 
pations; and to create a respect for honest toil 
in the minds of a generation that unless care- 
fully trained will judge from appearances only. 
Though there is a wide contrast between these 
workers, uprightness and the use of moral force- 
fulness are just as necessary for the one as the 
other. To be a worker is to assume responsi- 
bility, which must be met every day with stead- 
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fast purpose, intelligence, patience—one form of 
self-control—and never-failing honor. 

Note: In analyzing “The Tailor,” the teacher does not 
question, instead skilfully suggests so that the thought 


desirable to be gained will be given by the pupils as if 
wholly self-evolved. 


a a. 


WORKING FOR SPEED. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT ELBERT W. GRIFFITH, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

For two or three years experiments to give 
primary children more speed in performing the 
simple operations of arithmetic have been tried by 
some of our teachers. These experiments have 
been made in successive classes of children, and in 
the grade as a whole an unusual degree of rapidity 
has been developed. As the children become 
more skilful, their interest increases. Do not we 
all take delight in doing that which we can do 
well? If enthusiasm is maintained, a remarkable 
degree of speed is acquired with corresponding 
growth in accuracy and interest. A _ primary 
grade thus becomes so alert, active, and accurate 
that even teachers and experts in arithmetic -can 
only with difficulty follow the little folks. 

This condition of activity is spreading through 


“other grades and buildings and is extending to 


other subjects. Why should it not become com- 
mon with all teachers and in most subjects? It 
is, indeed, beginning to dawn upon some of us 
that an awakened mind, acting through enthusi- 
asm, fired with a zeal to accomplish the utmost in 
a given time and to perform whatever is under- 
taken with the utmost perfection, is the only mind 
receiving adequate training. 

Facility in computation is a valuable result to be 
secured by the training of the schools; but if such 
work is kept up in other subjects and during suc- 
ceeding years till it becomes the pupil’s method, 
is not this a valuable preparation of the mental 
powers for successful life work? The habit of 
quick and concentrated attention is, truly, needed 
in any occupation in life; and we are striving to 
develop in our boys and girls this rare power. 


— 


PLAY IN EDUCATION. 

The organization of play is rapidly becoming a 
part of the regular work of the teacher through- 
out the world. It is furnishing summer employ- 
ment and a new social experience to many. It 
holds a growing place in all systems of physical 
training. Normal courses in play have been 
given in Germany for the last fifteen years. 
Courses were given in sixty-seven different cities 
of the German empire in 1909. Courses have 
been given in thirty or forty different universities 
and normal schools in this country during the past 
year. Many of the German courses are practi- 
cally institutes. Play institutes are more neces- 
sary for play teachers than for regular teachers in 
proportion as play teachers are less trained.— 
Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D. 


Colleges have not created social tendencies and 
cannot control them.—John Dewey. 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1911. 


“The biggest ever.” These were the words spoken by 
a large majority of the older members of the association. 

The fifty-eighth meeting of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association opened December 27, 1911, with an advance 
enrollment of more than the enrollment of the year be- 
fore. The total enrollment for the meeting is not deti- 
nitely known at this writing, but Secretary J. B. Pearcy 
says that he is confident it will be beyond 4,200. Admis- 
sion to all the sessions was by ticket. The custodian of 
Tomlinson hall, the meeting place, claims the hall will 
seat nearly 5,000. This hall was packed Thursday after- 
noon and Friday morning. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 


The president of the association, County Superintend- 
ent Samuel L. Scott, delivered his inaugural address on 
the subject, “The State Teachers’ Association and Its 
Relation to Educational Problems.” He said he be- 
lieved one privilege of the association was to try to de- 
termine “why we have not yet reached the entire child- 
hood of our state.” “For more than fifty years,” he 
said, ‘an annual convention of teachers has assembled in 
this city. As a result of these gatherings new problems 
have been met and solved, and new meanings put into 
old problems. Teachers have gained new perspectives 
and ambitions. The stern duties of the schoolroom have 
been attacked with greater assurance because of the 
great influence exerted by this association. Yet in spite 
of all this, the key that unlocks the door of the hearts 
of half a million children and puts them in touch with the 
spirit of public education, is not yet in our possession. 
This should awaken in us a new realization of the duty 
and responsibility of a state association of teachers and 
educators. One of the missions of the convention 
should be to suggest ways by which we could work out 
and state in definite terms some of the big things that 
public education ought to accomplish, The main lines 
along which the movement follows should be clearly 
worked out. With this work well done, the divisions, 
the specializations which naturally follow, would be 
easily determined. Even: thought this association is not 
strong financially, it can afford to look toward the raising 
of a fund which shall be used in determining what our 
schools do and the best way of accomplishing the task. 
It is for us to take the initiative and pave the way for 
legislation along this line.” 

An interesting address on “The Present Meaning and 
Purpose of Education” was made by Dr, Robert J. Aley, 
president of the University of Maine. He said that the 
first eleven years of this century had witnessed great de- 
velopment in the externals of education, and he pointed 
out the nature of these developments in the construction 
of splendid buildings, the furnishing of scientific appli- 
ances and equipment, the establishment of great labora- 
tories for manual training and of equipment for the 
training in the domestic arts, and the fitting of gymna- 
siums. “All these things make a large total. They show 
that we believe in schools and have an abiding faith in 
the efficacy of education. They furnish a real and a 
necessary background for the making of men. We are 
in danger of mistaking these external conveniences, 
possibly these external necessities, for the internal reali- 
ties. It may help to guard against this mistake if we 
stop occasionally and try to formulate the things that 
enter into the meaning of education and that determine 
its purpose.” 

Thursday was a big day. In the morning “The Gospel 
of Fresh Air” was preached very forcibly by Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Watt of Chicago. His subject was “Making 
Children Resistant to Fatigue and Disease.” He was 
followed by Dr. Woods Hutchinson of New York city, 


‘partment of the National Education Association 


who spoke upon “Fresh Air in the Schoolroom and 
Elsewhere.” In the afternoon two of the strongest men 
of the country were listened to by a packed house. The 
scheme of the program provided for “Messages from the 
Untiversities.”. Dr. Henry Suzzallo of Columbia Untiiver- 
sity spoke upon “Making Teaching a Profession.” Dr. 
Elmer Burritt Bryan of Colgate University had for his 
subject “By-products of the Schools.” Dr. Bryan 
pointed out that an interesting and important feature in 
all human activities is the waste and the by-product that 
is produced from the waste. The school is no exception. 
As one of the by-produets of the school he mentioned 
personal power—the ability to go out into the world and 
do work in a large way. Another he mentioned was the 
power of human adjustment—the ability to do the right 
thing at the right time and in the right way. All a 
school could do, he said, was to deal in descriptive 
knowledge, while appreciative knowledge could come 
only as a by-product. He said the only way to get 
knowledge was to seek it, and to get the other attributes 
was to get them as by-products in the actual work of the 
school. 

Friday morning, the closing session, was the big meet- 
ing. The late Alfred Tennyson Dickens gave his lecture 


on “My Father and His Works.” Mr. Dickens held his 
audience for two hours. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


Wednesday morning and afternoon the eighteen sec- 
tions of the association held their meetings. The work 
of the sections this year was of a high quality. The ot- 
ficers of the different sections reported a large attend- 
ance at each meeting. 

Dr. Robert J. Aley spoke to the high school section 
on “The High School Course.” His remarks were in 
harmony with the report adopted by the secondary de- 
on 
“Articulation of High School aud College.” Professor 
G. I, Christie, superintendent of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion, Purdue University, made a strong plea for “Agri- 
culture in the High School.” His strong point was that 
it is not necessary to go to great expense in equipment. 
He showed how agriculture could be taught in botany, 
geography, and physics. 

Probably the most interesting as well as the most 
profitable work done in the county superintendents’ sec- 
tion was the piece of work by Superintendent Otis E. 
Hall of Montgomery county on “How Consolidation Is 
Effected.” The paper was illustrated by stereopticon 
views taken for the most part in Montgomery county. 
They contrasted the little red schoolhouse with the mod- 
ern consolidated school. Mr. Hall said that the teacher 
in the district school is expected to do the impossible 
with his classes. “The one who would influence the 
community to accept the consolidation proposed must 
recognize the natural conservative element in that com- 
munity,” he said. “With the school built and the stu- 
dents gathered, the greatest task remains—that of or- 
ganizing the schoo] into a smoothly-working body. That 
task should fall to a man who is a combination of edu- 
cator, disciplinarian, and diplomat.” One of the greatest 
advantages in a consolidated school, according to Mr. 
Hall, is the fact that good teachers may be procured and 
kept. “As it is now the country school is merely 
training ground for city teachers.” 

That the Latin and Greek teacher should know 
enough of the private life of the Romans and Greeks to 
give the high school students frequent and authentic 
talks on how these ancient peoples lived, was emphasized 
in the meeting of the classical section by Ralph W. 

(Comti nued en page 75.) 
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PERSISTENT FALSEHOOD. 


We yield to no one in devotion to a new con- 
ception of education. If there is anyone more pro- 
gressive, of more aggressive in progressiveness, 
we would be glad to meet him, for we do not pro- 
pose to be surpassed in that direction, but we have 
no respect for the man who puts falsehood in place 
of fact, who would direct attention from his lack 
of constructive progress by lying about the 
schools we have and about what they have done 
or have left undone. 

It is not true, it has never been demonstrated 
and is not likely to be, that the elementary schools 
have been sacrificed to the colleges, to the profes- 
sions, or to literary ambition. 

Why will well-meaning persons persist in a 
falsehood so apparent as this? 

The elementary school has been sacrificed to 
the business men and not to the professional men. 

Arithmetic, for seventy-five years, has domi- 
nated the elementary school. Penmanship, arith- 
metic, spelling, business letter writing, and geog- 
raphy of location for the sake of business men 
had five-sixths of the elementary school time un- 
til quite recently. 

The professional men have neither asked nor 
been given dominance in the elementary schools. 

Nine-tenths of the criticism of elementary edu- 
cation has come from banks and counting rooms, 
since an effort has been made to broaden the cur- 
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riculum. “You,are neglecting arithmetic, penman- 
‘Ship, and spelling,” is their cry. © Such criticisms 
are the greatest hindrance to educational progress 
to-day. For seventy-five years business has 
dominated the elementary schools and to-day it 
blocks the wheels of progress. 

The colleges and high schools have not domi- 
nated the elementary schools. There has been 
nothing in the elementary schools ‘until quite re- 
cently that has had special reference to the work 
of the high school. 

The curriculum has been focused, presumably, 
for life. True, there has been a misconception 
merely because life has never meant “life” until 
recently, but the focus of the elementary school 
has been to “know” arithmetic as the business 
world wanted it, penmanship as the business man 
wanted it, spelling as the business man wanted it, 
geography as the business man wanted it. 

The only phase of the elementary school that 
has headed toward literature or the professions 
has been grammar, and this has rarely played an 
important part in preventing promotion. Arith- 
metic has had several times as much influence as 
grammar in test for promotion. 

It has been our privilege to lead the campaign to 
rule a lot of falsifiers off the track, and it is hoped 
that every teacher will join in this campaign. 

We want to help to infinitely greater effective- 
ness in school work, not because of what the 
schools have not done in the past, but because we 
now know of a multitude of things that can be 
better done. 


THE PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON. 


The interregnum at Princeton is happily at an 
end. John Grier Hibben succeeds Woodrow Wil- 
son as the head of Princeton University and be- 
comes heir to a rich inheritance handed down by 
a long line of presidential ancestors in Dickinson, 
Burr, Edwards, Finley, Witherspoon, Smith, 
Ashbel, Greene, Carnahan, McLean, McCosh, and 
Patton. 

Professor Hibben was brought up in the middle 
West, the son of a Presbyterian minister, and he 
got his education at the college and the theologi- 
cal seminary at Princeton under the Scotch Pres- 
byterian influence of Dr. McCosh. For four 
years he preached the gospel, and, then, twenty 
years ago, joined the faculty of Princeton as an in- 
structor in logic and philosophy. In the univer- 
sity he has been appreciated for his scholarly at- 
tainments in philosophy, for his clear understand- 
ing, and for his strong convictions. By the alumni 
and undergraduates he has been loved as “the 
whitest man in all the fac.” 

Outside of university circles he has been known 
for his sound contributions to the literature of 
philosophy, especially his “Hegel’s Logic” and . 
‘Problems of Philosophy.” 
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During the evolution of the university system 
at Princeton in the past decade and in the contro- 
versy among the faculty, Professor Hibben bore 
himself with dignity and with a spirit of equity. 
He believed that the “Quads” should go and that 
the graduate college should stay, and he resolutely 
asserted these beliefs. He was in no way radical, 
but he was truly democratic. 

He comes to the presidency with the respect of 
his colleagues. On all sides there is an enthusi- 
astic desire to support his administration. The 
preceptorial system that President Wilson founded 
will probably stand; and this liberal-minded phil- 
osopher will continue to emphasize the humanities. 
Certain it is that under President Hibben Nassau 
Hall will, as in the past, send out noble sons, who 
will exalt the cause of high Christian culture. 


WOMEN AS VOTERS. 


It was a rare privilege to be in Los Angeles 
when the women voted for the first time. We 
went to the polls in various parts of the city to 
see them vote. 

Aside from the fact that women voted for the 
first time it was the most exciting election the city 
had known. 

The Socialists had swept the primaries, nomi- 
nating Job Harriman for mayor over Mayor 
Alexander, who sought re-election. Mr. Harri- 
man has been a Socialist for a quarter of a century 
and his presentation of the situation was most 
captivating. No speaker on the other side pos- 
sessed any of his charm of fact or fancy. 

There was cause for the belief that he would 
carry the election as easily as he had the re-nomi- 
nation. But just before the election came the 
McNamara confessions, and Mr. Harriman was 
one of their attorneys. And the women were to 
vote. 

The result everyone knows. Mayor Alexander 
was re-elected by nearly 40,000 majority. 

Did the women know how to vote? Did they 
vote promptly? Did they vote without asking 
questions? 

The facts as universally conceded are that they 
made practically no blunders, which is not true of 
the men. They voted more rapidly than the men. 
They asked fewer questions than the men. This 
was in no sense accidental or due to their superior 
wisdom. They merely learned how to vote. 
There were civic classes in every part of the city. 
Every woman who registered received an an- 
nouncement of the time and place where instruc- 
tion in voting was given. 

There was no partisanship in it. There was no 
hint as to how anyone should vote. It was merely 
expert instruction as to how to vote, not what to 
vote. Never have men learned thus scientifically 
how to vote, and as a result the women the first 
time knew much better how to vote than many of 
the men who had been voting for years. Best of 
all, ninety-five per cent. of the women who regis- 
tered voted, and nothing approaching those fig- 
ures was true of the men. 
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A ST. LOUIS PROGRAM. 


One of the vital features of the series of N. E. 
A. meetings at St. Louis, February 26-29, will be 
that of the “Committee of Health Problems in 
Education,” of which Thomas D. Wood, M. D., is 
chairman, and W. H. Allen, secretary. The meet- 
ing will be on Monday evening and the program 
will be one of the most important and attractive 
of the week. 

Preliminary report of committee on “Health 
Problems in Education.” 

“Scope of Committee’s Work,” Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, chairman, Columbia University. 

“The Need for the Health Ideal in Public Edu- 
cation,’ Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States com- 
missioner of education. 

“The School’s Responsibility for Providing 
Healthful Environment and Program,” Dr. R. W. 
Corwin, chairman of committee of American 
Medical Association on health and public in- 
struction.” 

“State Supervision of Health of School Children 
Outside of Large Cities,” Dr. I. N. Hurty, secre- 
tary of state board of health, Indiana. 

“Healthful Sport in Secondary and Elementary 
Education,” Walter Camp. 

“Securing Public Support for Health Work in 
the Schools,” Dr. William H. Allen, director, Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, New York city. 


La 


RETARDATION MEASUREMENTS. 


In an eleven-page pamphlet, Leonard P. Ayres 
of the Russell Sage Foundation has set forth the 
different standards for the identification of the 
misfit child. He shows the results of a co-opera- 
tive investigation by the division of education of 
the Foundation and superintendents of schools in 
twenty-nine cities. 

He concludes that neither the age standard nor 
the progress standard of measuring retardation 
exaggerates the extent of the evil. On the aver- 
age, results for a considerable number of cities 
are equal by both methods. Slow children are as 
numerous as oOver-age ones, but the two groups 
are in a large part made up of different individu- 
als. And finally he comes to the sensible conclu- 
sion that judgments as to the relative efficiency of 
different school systems cannot safely be based 
on any one measure, such as the proportion of 
over-age children in the system or the proportion 
making slow progress. Both sets of measures 
must be taken into consideration. 

But there must bea standard system for identi- 
fication. Let the system be a proper use of both 
methods, but let there be a system, so that the sta- 
tistics of one city superintendent may be intel- 
ligible and valuable to a city superintendent in 
another section of the country. 

JESSIE FIELD STAYS IN PAGE COUNTY. 


Jessie Field, superintendent of Page 
County, Lowa, is one of the educational forces that 
is not disappointing. All too many of the county 
superintendents have been found wanting when it 
came to staying by county supervision when a 
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really tempting offer to something permanent and 
more alluring financially and otherwise came 
along. 

It is true there is justification in the fact that, 
because of politics, the tenure of office of the 
county superintendent is unreliable. Several 
times Miss Field has been approached as to very 
good outside work. Each suggestion has been 
declined with comparative ease, but at last there 
came a national work with rural communities with 
a higher salary with every conceivable attraction, 
so that it was merely a question between devotion 
to county supervision and a national opportunity, 
and with keen satisfaction we can say that she 
stays with the teachers and pupils and people of 
Page County. 


GIEGER OF TACOMA, 

Tacoma, at one time unrestful educationally, is 
now one of the most sane cities in the country. 
The city, everybody in it, was happy over Superin- 
tendent Collicott, when they were paying 
$4,000. But Indianapolis took him at $6,000. 
They promptly elected William F. Geiger of 
the high school as acting superintendent till July 
1, and superintendent for three years thereafter. 
He will have $4,000 till July, 1913, $4,500 the fol- 
lowing year, and $5,000 the next year. There is 
good sense. Mr. Geiger signs a contract for 
three and one-half years, | While he has never 
had supervisory duties there is no question as to 
his success. He is one of the notably successful 
school men of the state. 


HYDE PARK HONORED. 
The selection of Superintendent Horace L. Brit- 
tain of Hyde Park, Mass., for work under the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research is a distinct honor. 
This is the second honor of this kind that has come 
to the town. George H. Johnson was called 
from the superintendency of Hyde Park to the su- 
pervision of playgrounds in Pittsburgh at a large 
salary and to an opportunity to make a national 
reputation. Scarcely less was the town honored 
when Superintendent F. O. Draper was called to 
Pawtucket. Not often has a Massachusetts town 
been thus thrice honored. By being merged in 
Boston this special opportunity is not likely to 
come to any local school worker of Hyde Park. 
It is a matter for congratulation that a man of 
Mr. Brittain’s special talent did not accept the 
principalship to which he was elected. 


THE NEW DUBUQUE. 
Dubuque has been a good, substantial, wealthy 
city, with men and women of culture and influ- 
ence, but she has not risen to her proper height in 
education, but at last the best that is in her has 
asserted itself, and after the liveliest kind of a 
campaign, led by Superintendent James H. Har- 
ris, the Women’s Club, both of the daily papers, 
and other large influences, the city voted to build 
a new elementary school building costing $115,- 
000, by a vote of two to one in the heaviest school 
vote ever cast. Nothing has ever awakened the 
civic pride quite like this, and it is significant of 

the great civic awakening in Dubuque, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF PEACE 
THROUGH HISTORY. 


[Continued from page #7.) 


was retained for “questions of honor.” The 
Hamilton-Burr duel did not seem to the American 
people to be a triumph of right nor a vindication 
of “honor,” and the duel has vanished from 
amongst us. “‘Fist-right” survives to-day among 
civilized people only in the shape of war. It re- 
mains for the twentieth century to eliminate from 
international law this relic of savagery, and to 
settle disputes among nations as we have for 
years settled disputes between individuals. Ar- 
maments will then go the way of the knight's ar- 
mor and his castle. In the middle ages it was in- 
sisted that armor and castles were necessary for 
defence, just as now it is, maintained that heavy 
armaments are needed for the same reason. Asa 
matter of fact, these feudal means of defence were 
constant causes of offence, and when trial by jury 
and the growth of peace turned them into useless 
relics, one of the chief causes of disorder and war- 
fare was removed. It is reasonable to expect that 
the abolition of armaments will have a similar re- 
sult. 

“One of the chief obstacles in the way of a bet- 
ter international understanding is the patriotic 
historian, who brings into the limelight the prow- 
ess and conquests of his own race or people as 
against rival races.’”"* These words of Professor 
Hart suggest an important way in which the his- 
tory teacher may further the cause of peace. If 
history be rightly taught, it serves as no other 
study to develop the judicial habit of mind. The 
teacher of history must endeavor to train his pu- 
pils to see “the other side,” to appreciate the mo- 
tives of Cicero and Cato, of Charles the First and 
Archbishop Laud, of George the Third and the 
American Tories. They will thus learn that never 
is one party entirely right and the other entirely 
wrong, and that often the balance is very near the 
centre of the scale. The cultivation of this catho- 
lic, tolerant, discriminating habit of mind will be 
one of the surest preventives of that militant jingo- 
ism which is so inimical to international good will, 

After the teacher has led his class through a 
study of the achievements of the other nations of 
history, he may well inquire of his pupils what the 
great service of the American nation to mankind 
is to be. They cannot fail to perceive that the 
world is in the midst of a great movement. Fu- 
ture generations, the descendants of the students 
of to-day, will study the twentieth century, and 
honor it for its abolition of war. Religion, eco- 
nomics, evolution, all point to the disappearance 
of war. But the cause must have its champion; 
some nation must be the leader. Is any other na- 
tion so well fitted for this leadership as our own? 
(ur achievements have given us a prestige among 
the countries of the world such as no other nation 
ever possessed. For nearly a century we have, 


*a. B. Hart, “School}Books and Internationa! Prejudices” 
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jointly with Great Britain demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of an unfortified boundary line. Our actions 
in China, in Cuba, in the peace conferences, have 
proved our disinterested sincerity. Our position 
between the world’s two great Mediterraneans 
makes us the natural mediator between East and 
West. Our financial strength gives us an im- 
mense advantage over the debt burdened powers 
of Europe. Though we are free from “entan- 
gling alliances,” we have ties of blood with all the 
races of the world, and as the political integration 
of the world proceeds, the model for the consti- 
tution of a world state is furnished by the federal 
republic of the United States. 

To make our boys and girls effective for peace, 
more is required than mere intellectual knowledge. 
“Wisdom is knowing what to do; virtue is doing 
it.” If this knowledge is to be transmuted into 
action, the teacher must arouse in the students a 
sense of power, of responsibility, and of inter-ra- 
cial good will. In afew years the high school pu- 
pils of to-day will be in control of the nation, and 
they then can stop war if they so desire. Sec- 
ondly, they must realize that upon their nation 
and upon themselves as individuals rests the 
moral responsibility for the retention or the aboli- 
tion of war. Particularly should the matter of 
individual responsibility be emphasized. Thirdly, 
peace should begin at home. A feeling of good 
will toward other races should be cultivated, par- 
ticularly toward those that are nearest. In the 
South, this means the Negro; on the Pacific coast, 
it means the Japanese and Chinese. It requires 
that we teach our pupils to be self-controlled, tol- 
erant, and fair-minded, and that we train them to 
base their judgments upon the testimony of those 
who know, rather than upon the clamor of dema- 
gogs and sensation mongers. 

In all this work of peace education, there are 
two mistakes that may be made and against which 
some caution is needed. One error is to omit 
military history entirely. Wars are part of his- 
tory, and should be taught as such. It is indeed 
true that they have been given more than their 
share of attention in our histories, and that this 
proportion should be altered. But to omit wars 
entirely, or even to reduce the study of them to a 
small minimum, is a double mistake. In the first 
place, it is unhistorical. In the second place, it 
deprives the teacher of the opportunity to present 
war in the concrete. Only by studying the con- 
flicts as they come in the course of history can the 
student grasp the place of war in the evolution of 
our civilization, and appreciate its evils. To op- 
pose war intelligently, one must know what war 
is; its *science, its heroism, its fascination; and 
likewise its wastefulness, its brutality, its misery. 
The heroism of war need not be disparaged. On 
the contrary, it can be used most effectively as a 
background for portraying the heroism of peace.* 

The second caution is to avoid preaching. The 
best way to present the evils of war is to set forth 
the facts and let them speak for themselves. Let 
the moral be held in solution; the student will 


— James, “The Moral Equivalent of War’’; Mead, Heroes of 
eace.” 
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not fail to precipitate it. To point the moral 
is to rob the pupil of one of the greatest agencies 
in education, namely, the joy of independent dis- 
covery. The skilful teacher can marshal his facts 
and draw out questions and answers; the conclu- 
sion will surely follow. To “rub in” the moral may 
defeat the entire purpose. 

Finally, the history teacher who desires his 
work to count for peace must himself be a stu- 
dent. He must give much thought to the sub- 
ject. There are many ways of teaching peace that 
the present writer has not attempted to mention. 
Devices in the line of debates, essays, contests, 
chart making, etc., can be worked out by the re- 
sourceful teacher. Above all, he must keep 
abreast of the literature of the subject. An in- 
creasing amount of scientific attention is being 
given to the historical, economic, sociological, and 
psychological aspects of war. With the results of 
these researches the teacher should keep in touch. 
Only in so far as his teaching is based on the bed 
rock of scientific fact can it hope to be perma- 
nently successful. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from page 71.) 


Noyes of the New Albany high school. Mr. Noyes em- 
phasized the fact that in teaching these two languages 
it is as necessary, in order to arouse and hold interest, 
to have the students understand the lives of these people, 
as it is necessary in teaching history to have the student 
learn the private lives of people who figure in any par- 
ticular phase of the world’s history. He said he found 
his students wondering about concrete things in Rome, 
such as the dimensions of the Circus Maximus, the Ap- 
pian Way, the Forum, and other buildings which figure 
in the Latin classics. With an intelligent study of these 
things the handling of the Latin text becomes a com- 
paratively simple matter. Mr. Noyes advocated a year 
and a half of preparation before the student is introduced 
to Caesar’s Commentaries, instead of a year, as is the 
custom in most schools. 

The program in the manual arts section was unique in 
that the laity did most of the work. John L. Ketcham of 
Indianapolis, one of the leading manufacturers of the 
city, addressed the section. ‘For thirty-one years,” he 
said, “I have been a manufacturer, and my office a dis- 
tance of one block from school No. 52. I watched it 
grow from nothing to two large buildings, with an at- 
tendance of nearly 1,000 pupils. The school is in a 
manufacturing district; few of its graduates go to high 
school, none go to college—they have to go to work. 
Hence, the wisdom of the teachers giving these boys and 
girls a good start for their life’s work. I often visited 
the school. I took with me on one occasion a very skil- 
ful carpenter, who had a successful experience of thirty 
years in his calling. I showed him the work done by the 
boys, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years old. One 
piece of work done by a boy of fourteen particularly in- 
terested him. He saw that he could not beat the work- 
manship of this boy of fourteen. This is a typical case. 
The same skill prevails in all departments. On another 
occasion I gathered together ten heads of manufacturing 
industries in the neighborhood and took them to enjoy 
a lunch provided by the girls. The menu was as com- 
plete as any made by a French expert. The cooking and 
serving was equal to the best given by the hotels in our 
large cities; the souvenirs at each plate showed original- 
ity in artistic skill.” 

In an address before the grammar grade section Dr. 
William E. Watt, former high school principal of Chi- 
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cago, declared too great temperature in schoolrooms to 
be the cause of more insubordination and lack of disci- 
pline than anything else. Dr. Watt has devoted all of 
his time recently to the work of developing fresh-air 
schools. “When we lowered the temperature in the 
rooms of one of the largest schools in Chicago there 
was a marked decrease in the number of boys and girls 
who were sent to the office of the principal to be repri- 
manded.” 

The principal address before the library section was 
given by Dr. W. D. Howe of Indiana University, who 
said in part: “The boys and girls of to-day do not know 
how to read. We are in the midst of the development 
of a great system in our public schools, but we need to 
emphasize the more important thing, that of teaching a 
child to read well and to think about what he has read. 
It is not the much reading, but the right kind of reading 
that is desired. Try to make the pupil like the book and 
to feel the human element in the book, not the technical 
part of the book, but the book itself, as something some 
one has said. I would rather have the child have the 
love of books than to have him have money. To have a 
teal love for some book is worth while. The child seeks 
two things in a book: First, information, to know some 
definite thing, and second, to have the imagination stimu- 
lated. Any book that stands the test of good, sound in- 
formation or supplies a wholesome impetus to the make- 
believe side of the child is a good book. It must ring 
true, and the thing to develop in the child is the ability 
to tell if the book has these qualities. It is the same 
thing that makes ‘Treasure Island’ a good book, and 
condemns ‘Diamond Dick.’ The boy who will choose 
the former instead of the latter is in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the boy who may be trusted, and yet 
what this difference is is a difficult thing to make the 
child understand.” 

One feature of program making not heretofore carried 
out was that of having all sectional meetings the first 
day, with the opening general session that night. Su- 
perintendent L. N. Hines of Crawfordsville, chairman of 
the executive committee, had the Fellows Singers, 
Harry J. Fellows, Miss Mabel Driver, Miss Ruby Belle 
Mason, Miss Bessie Anderson, and Louis A. Fisher, to 
furnish aJl the music for the association. Thursday 
night was an open night aside from a recital given by 
the Fellows Singers. This arrangement permitted class 
reunions, alumni banquets, and theatre parties without 
losing any of the real work of the association. This 
meeting has set a high standard for next year’s commit- 
tee. 

Charles A. Greathouse, who succeeded Robert J. Aley 
as state superintendent of public instruction in 1910, was 
unanimously elected president of the association for 1913. 
Miss Adelaide S. Baylor of Indianapolis was again 
chosen recording secretary, and J. B. Pearcy of Ander- 
son was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


USEFULNESS OF A TEACHER. - 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. D. GRAHAM, 
Long Beach, California. 


The usefulness of a teacher may be estimated 
largely by the way she meets these require- 
ments :— 

Her attitude toward life in general and her work 
in particular. 

Her willingness to harmonize. 

Her refusal to become a tale-bearer, a gossip, or 
critic. 

Her desisting from malicious, unjust criticism of 
those in authority. 

Her ability to inspire, broaden, sweeten, and 
harmonize her class as a whole. 
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Her ability to understand and handle the indi- 
vidual. 

Her ability to command the respect of her pu- 
pils even though she be not popular nor beloved. 

Her willingness to grow. 

Her ability to broaden. 

Her effort to keep out of a rut and to keep sweet 
and keep moving. 

By the eagerness of her pupils to acquire knowl- 
edge (manifested in their interest, application, at- 
tendance, and deportment). 

By the strength of a class after leaving her.— 
Report. 


BOOK TABLE, 


THE ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Bruce M. 
Watson, superintendent of Spokane, and Charles E. 
White, Syracuse. Cloth. 308 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

THE COMPLETE’ ARITHMETIC. By Bruce M. 
Watson and Charles E. White. Cloth. 404 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Boston, New York, and Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 

One of the interesting and somewhat vexatious fea- 
tures of present-day educational activities is the restless- 
ness of the public as to text-books in arithmetic. No 
matter how well satisfied a corps of teachers as a whole 
may be with a series of books, there will be several in 
the force who are crazy for something different. If the 
superintendent and supervisors are content, look out for 
breakers ahead when the principals get active, and if by 
any chance the principals join their approval to that of 
the superintendent then watch for trouble among the 
grade teachers. If the book in use is of the traditional 
conservative character the progressives will make things 
lively, and if an up-to-date book is introduced a wail wilt 
surely go up that it is not a workable book. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to find a group of authors and publish- 
ers combined in an attempt to live at peace with every- 
body. 

These books are both cumulative and topical in plan. 
They take the midway course between rigid conservatism 
and fickleness. They proceed on the assumption that 
but few things are needed in arithmetic, and that those 
few are to be taught thoroughly. While comprehensive 
in scope, the books are reasonably brief because of a 
wise omission of the useless. They are thoroughly hu- 
man, youthfully human, and appeal to the child’s interest 
and attention. The methods in the advanced work are 
consistent with those in the elementary. They aim to 
cultivate in pupils the habit of forming vivid mental pic- 
tures of the business transactions introduced in the exer- 
cises, and commercial and industrial relations of the 
numbers involved in the problems. They are so graded 
as to secure a high degree of facility in the fundamentaf 
operations and in those other processes which in the 
actual business of life are reduced to purely mechanical 
forms of computation. 


MEDIEVAL STORY: BEGINNINGS OF SOCIAL 
IDEALS OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE. 
By W. Witherle Lawrence, associate professor of Eng- 
lish in Columbia University. New York: The Colum- 
bia University Press. Cloth. 236 pp. Price, $1.50. 
In the broad field of culture occupied by Columbia 

University, not the least fruitful is the course &f popular 
lectures under the Hewitt Foundation, delivered in 
Cooper Union. The lecturer for 1911 was the author of 
this volume, which contains the revised and somewhat 
amplified addresses delivered in the last course. The 
lectures were on “Beowulf,” an epic of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlers in Britain; “The Song of Roland,” an epic of 
the Norman conquest; “The Arthurian Romances,” “The 
Legend of the Holy Grail,’ “The History of Reynard 
the Fox,” “The Ballads of Robin Hood,” and “The Can- 
terbury Tales.” In such a course there was a wide scope 
for fact and fancy, and such we find in abundance. The 
lecturer has a flowing style, as well as a large and mas- 
terly grasp of his subjects. It must have been a pleasure 
to have heard them “viva voce”; it is a pleasure to read 
them, for they are informing and alluring. 
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ay WAN 


in YOUR school 


If Caruso the greatest tenor, Melba the greatest soprano, Paderewski the 
greatest pianist, Mischa Elman and Kubelik the greatest violinists, should visit 
your city on a certain date to sing or play for the pupils of your school, would 
you not consider it a great compliment, and an event that would live in the 
minds of the scholars for the balance of their lives? 

It some great philanthropist should endow your school with the services of 
Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band or Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, would it not be the 
greatest aid in the musical uplift of every pupil in your school? 

If Jessie L. Gaynor and her talented daughters should volunteer to come 
right into your school and sing the beautiful Gaynor songs for the little children 
whenever you wished, would you not feel that your school was signally honored, 
and would not this interpretation of her works give your little ones a true 
exemplification of the Gaynor songs? 

If your school had a full orchestra directed by Elizabeth Burchenal, don’t 
you believe that your scholars would become most proficient in all the folk 
dances and games she has collected and compiled? 

If you are planning a special program of “Songs of the Nations,” would it 
not be apropos to the occasion to have Evan Williams or John McCormack 
step in and sing for you a dozen of the beautiful old Scotch and Irish songs? 

If in the preparation of part songs and choruses in your grammar grades, . 
high schools and glee clubs, an opera company could step on your stage, 
wouldn’t it be a rare treat to have the great artists show your pupils just how 
the selections should be sung, singing them over and over as models of phras- 
ing, expression, etc. 

If in the actual study of music, its history, its heroes and its heroines, you 
could have the music itself sung and played by the world’s greatest exponents 
of the different voices and styles, wouldn’t this accomplish more in a few 
recitals than could ever be learned in months and years of reading and talking 
about how they should be sung and played? 

Well, you may have all of these and hundreds of others right in your school every 
day in the year—for with a Victor or Victor-Victrola you bring the world of music right 
into your school, and hear all the great artists sing and play just as you would hear them 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, or Carnegie Hall, or the Auditorium. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly place a Victor right in your 


school for you to try, and you at least should avail yourself of this opportunity of deter- 
mining for yourself the true value of the Victor in the schools. 

You’!l come to a better understanding of what a great force the Victor is in the 
education of children, by reading our new booklet “How to use the Victor in the 
Schools”. We will gladly.send it to you together with graded lists, courses of study, 
etc., and encontiums from prominent educators, supervisors of music, and critics, 

Write today to the 

Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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SHARPE’S FIRST READER FOR FOREIGNERS. 
By Mary F. Sharpe, teacher of foreigners in the day 
and evening schools of Rochester, N. Y. New-York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American. Book Company. 
Cloth. 176 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The author and publisher who lend a hand in helping 
teachers to make greater headway in the teaching of the 
English language to children who come to us with a ma- 
tive foreign language only are doing the country a dis- 
tinct service. And whoever early expands the vocabu- 
Jary of such children along lines of their thought and 
‘activity is conferring a further boon to these children. 
Here is a book that accomplishes both these results re- 
mmarkably well. This book enables the teacher to teach 
foreigners in a short time to read the English language 
and helps them to become acquainted with their Amerr 
an environment. In order to lessen the difficulties be- 
fore them, great care is taken to provide suitable and in- 
teresting lessons. The family, home, home duties, 
school, school activities, and care of the body furnish the 
basis of the first lessons, and are especially adapted to 
beginners. By combining a few new words with those 
with which the pupils are already familiar, each new les- 
son grows out of what precedes. The lessons are well 
graded, and the progressive steps natural and logical, so 
that the later lessons, while dealing with simple stories 
of American history, American industry, and community 
life, are not too difficult for the average foreign-born pu- 
pil. The illustrations are in keeping with the subject 
matter. Many of them are reproductions of master- 
pieces—others reproductions of photographs depicting 
scenes of everyday life and industry in America. 


THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE YOUNG. By T. Raymont, London, Eng. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 249 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This work by a cultivated Englishman is intended for 
teachers and parents who may desire to instruct their 
pupils and children in the use of the Bible. Evidently 
the author is not satisfied with the methods of Biblical 
instruction that have prevailed in many quarters. They 
are not modern enough to please him. They are too re- 
mote from the conclusions of the “higher critics,” in 
whose wisdom he has entire confidence, and with whose 
conclusions he would have the young people of the 
present day made familiar. How far there is any call 
for a book of this nature, we cannot say! But it seems 
as if a work of such a character, and written in a some- 
what heavy style, will not prove itself much of an aid to 
either teachers or parents in their instruction of the 
youth of our day in the Bible. 


JUNi1OR MATHEMATICS. Being a Course of Geom- 
etry for Beginners with Portions of Algebra. By 
David Beveridge Mair of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
England. New York City: The Clarendon Press. 
With or without answers. 200 pp. Price, in cloth, 50 
cents. 

Teaching geometry and algebra to beginners from the 
same book is now quite common in the United States, 
and it seems to be in England also. In geometry this 
book includes the elementary treatment of angles, tri- 
angles, circles, parallels, and mensuration, concluding 
with the Theorem of Pythagoras. Algebra, treated as 
generalized arithmetic, comprises the evaluation of for- 
mulae, the construction of formulae, and graphs. The 
pupil must learn to reason for himself, and not merely to 
repeat the words of another’s reasoning. Consequently. 
in this book he is not in general provided with set proofs 
to commit to memory. In the case of important or diffi- 
cult theorems, he is supplied with the substance of the 
reasoning; he must use his knowledge of English to 
clothe the substance in suitable form. In order to en- 
courage the pupil to learn to reason for himself, the 
text of the book consists in great part of exercises, sim- 
ple enough for a pupil to work without much assistance. 
A large number of additional exercises are given at the 
end of each chapter; these vary in difficulty, and a selec- 
tion can be made according to the ability of the class. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE CELTIC RACE. 
By T. W. Rolleston. Sixty-four full-page illustrations 
by Stephen Reid. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. Cloth. 8vo. Price, $2.50, net; postage, 25 
cents. 

While the myths of ancient Greece and Rome have 
come in for their full share of attention, those of the 
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Celts, fully as interesting and important to all peoples 
that Originated in the British Islands, are all too little 
known. . Mr. Rolleston, a distinguished student of Celtic 
literature, presents an outline of early Celtic history and 
a collection of the great stories in their lore and litera- 
ture by which are illustrated those peculiar characteris- 
tics of the Celts which have most influenced the evolu- 
tion of the race. The stories are second to none in the 
field of imaginative literature. The author brings to 
his task a felicity of diction which enables him to trans- 
mit through modern English the peculiar charm of the 
Stories in the original Gaelic or Cymric languages. The 
typographical appearance of the work is most pleasing, 
and the sixty-four original plates, mainly by Stephen 
Reid, are fine specimens of book illustrations. A com- 
plete glossary and index are supplied. 


vo 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


‘*High School Geography.” Partsiand II. ByC.R. Dryer , 
$1.20. —** Janes’ Secona Year Latin for S ht-reading.”” B eee 
Janes. Price, 40 cents. —*A Child’s Reader in Verse.” By E. L. 
Eldridge. Price, 25 cents.—*‘Our Common Friends and Foes.” By 
E. A. Turner. Price,30 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

World Book of Temperance.” By Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 


en Treasury.” elected by F. T. Palgrave. r 
ructive Work for Schools Without ial Equipment.” 
C. E. Newell. Primary Manual Work.” By rie 
H. Breckenfeld. Springfield, Mass.: Milton | 


radley Company. 

“First Journeys in Numberland.”’ By A. Van S Harris and 

‘Sea rets."’ . F. elland A. W. Parsens. 
New York: Stewart & Co. ea eee 

‘*Pablic Education in Germany and in the United States.” By L, 
R. Klemm. Price, $1.50.—‘‘Some Fundamental Verities in Educa- 
ae By M.P. E.Groszman. Price, $1.00. Boston: The Gorham 


T 


ed, Weak Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn't Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 


Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Seine Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 

An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy 


Chicago 


New Supplementary Readers 
Dale’s 
Heroes and Great Hearts 
and their Animal Friends 


Charming anecdotes of the good and great 
and of their kindness to animals. A book 
of high ethical teaching, adapted to 
grammar grades. Beautifully illustrated. 
250 pages. 60 cents. 


Holbrook’s 
Cave Dwellers and Other 
Primitive People 


An interesting account of the beginnings 
of civilization, for early grammar grades. 
Fully illustrated. 144 pages. 40 cents. 


D. C. Heath & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
| this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
gsheuld be short and comprehensive. Cop 
ghould be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


January 19: Middlesex (Conn.) 
County Education Society, Middle- 
town, Conn.; president, W. A. 
Wheatley. 


February 8, 9, 10: North Central 
Minnesota Association, Bemidji. 


February 23, 24: State branch of the 
National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary, Matthew P. 
Adams, 105 East 22nd street, New 
York city. 


February 22 to 25: Northeast Minne- 
sota District Association, Duluth. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the Nation: 
Education Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


March 8 9: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association; president, 
Superintendent Clough of Portage. 


March 15, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
thon of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas .Arkle Clark. 


March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; pre 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 4-6: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secse- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
C. Hall. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. 1. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


JOHNSON. The Normal school 
is to have a new dormitory which will 
mean much to the institution. The 
standard of admission is to be raised 
quite decidedly; the institution will 
now be strictly a state normal school. 
Great things have been accomplished 
during the administration of Lyman 

en. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The semi-annual ex- 


aminations are being held at the In- 
stitute of “Technolo this week. 
That there are 8, examination 
papers to be written out by the stu- 
dents is one gauge of the amount of 
work, and this will be conducted in 
fifty rooms under the eye of 500 proc- 
tors. The examination papers and 
. the rooms are separate, but the proc- 
tors are made up by several attend- 
ances each of more than 150 of the in- 
structing staff. There are more than 
100 subjects which will be taken by 
the students in groups, some of the 
groups so large as to fill ten or a 
dozen rooms at the same time. Of 
such nature are the fundamental 
studies like mathematics, which on 
three days will demand eleven or 
twelve rooms, applied mechanics 
needing at different times up to eight 
rooms, with military science, English 
literature, and German in the same 
category. One of the items that_re- 
quires much arrangement is conflict- 
ing times. The regular studies are so 
arranged as not to infringe upon one 
another’s time, but the special stu- 
dent. may well find some time two 
of his studies called for examination 
at the same hour. There are about 
250 such conflicts, each one of which 
must be provided for by a special as- 
signment. One may begin to see 
thus how complex a matter the ar- 
rangement of an examination sched- 
ule may be and why Register Hum- 
phrey’s office has been a busy one 
-hese past two weeks, to say nothing 
of the offices in the departments that 
have been preparing the questions. 
Then there are further complications, 
for example arrangements of accom- 
modation between the proctors 
whereby they help with one another’s 
burdens or make some interchange 
with the readers and markers of the 
papers. Then again there must al- 
ways be a reserve against cases of in- 
disposition or absence. “Exams” is 
a fateful word to the student, but it 
means also complexity to be coped 
with in a registrar’s office, and ex- 
plains why these officers are anxious 
to learn the methods of others and 
have formed the Society of Regis- 
trars, which met at Technology last 
summer. 

Nearly 5,000 persons have signed 
the petitions of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society for the ratification of 
the arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France, without amend- 
ment. These have been handed in 
two installments to Senator W. Mur- 
ray Crane for presentation to the 
United States Senate. On receipt of 
the last set of petitions on January 9 
Mr. Crane wrote to the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society: “As I have pre- 
viously advised you, I shall take 
pleasure in doing all that I can to 
bring about the ratification of the 
treaties.” 

The teachers whose salaries have 
been less than $1,000 maximum are 
to have their salaries increased from 
January 1, so far as the ten cents on 
$1,000 provided by the last legislature 
will allow. Every teacher in the city 
had a New Year present of $5.00 from 
a special water rate allowed the 
school board. 


At the school committee meeting 
on Monday evening measures were 
taken to carry out the campaign 

romises made by Messrs. Brock and 

e, who were re-elected to the com- 
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mittee last week. An order was 
passed which will reduce the quota 
of pupils per teacher in the elemen- 
tary classes from forty-four to forty, 
and in the ungraded classes from 
thirty-five to thirty. This order will 
go into effect next September, and 
will mean among other things the ap- 
pointment of 200 additional teachers 
and an initial cost of $120,000. An 
order was also passed nearly doub- 
ling the salaries of the janitors of 
evening high and industrial schools. 
The recommendation of the athletic 
committee that the school committee 
assume all control of school athletics, 
including the financial end, was ap- 
proved. It is hoped by this move to 
remove any stigma of professional- 
ism from athletics, to promote amore 
general interest in games among the 
pupils by allowing them to attend the 
games free of charge. Supervisor 
Field reported that the experimental 
rule of prepayment by evening school 
pupils, which went into effect last 
fall, has proven successful. The en- 
rollment has been smaller, but the at- 
tendance has been better and the re- 
sults more satisfactory on the whole. 
The scheme is of requiring an ad- 
vance payment of $1.00 of pupils en- 
rolling in the evening classes. This 
payment is returned at the close of 
the year if attendance is kept up. 
Paul V. Donovan, the sub-master of 
the Martin school, was appointed to 
the principalship of continuation 
schools, beginning February 1. This 
is a vindication of the experiment in 
these continuation schools in Boston. 
BRIDGEWATER. The Bridge- 
water Normal Association will hold 
a meeting in Kingsley hall, Ford 
building, Boston, on February 8. At 
12.30 p. m. the members will gather 
for a social reunion, and this will be 
followed at 1.15 by a dinner. Dr. 
George H. Martin will be the guest 
of honor. Addresses will be given 
by Commissioner Snedden, Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings, and Dr. Martin. 
Among others who are expected at 
what should be a large gathering are 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Albert G. 
Boyden, and Arthur C. Boyden. 


NEWTON. It is the purpose of 
Irving O. Palmer, principal of the 
Newton Technical high school, to 
have that high school conserve the 
entire body of youth in Newton of 
high school age. Under Mr. Palm- 
er’s direction a systematic canvass is 
made of all the pupils who have 
passed through the Newton grammar 
schools and who have not enrolled in 
the Newton high schools. The pur- 
pose of this investigation is to ascer- 
tain the reasons why pupils drop out 
of school at the end of the grammar 
school course, and to induce them to 
enter some of the many and varied 
courses of the Newton high school. 
All pupils whose attendance is un- 
satisfactory at the Technical high 
school are to be looked up by a 
teacher specially delegated to per- 
form that work, and it is hoped that 
the closer relation thus secured be- 
tween the home and the school may 
lead to greater efficiency on the part 
of the pupils. The department of ap- 
plied electricity is now very com- 
pletely equipped. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. The first issue 
of the Artisan is out. It is the organ 
of the State Trade school of Bridge- 
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port established by the state of Con- 
necticut “in the interests of teaching 


anybody, any trade, any time. It will 
be a monthly issue done by the print- 
ing department of the school, and it 
is intended that each issue shall con- 
tain, among other things, an article 
written by a local man of note re- 
garding special phases of industrial 
production.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO. According to a cir- 
cular sent out by County Superin- 
tendent W. E. Pierce the following 
are “essentials” :— 

“Every common school district 
should have a good modern school 
building, wel] equipped and well kept, 
with good-sized school grounds well 
cared for, a well and pump on the 
premises with individual drinking 
cups, clean water closets, well built 
and properly screened if outside of 
school building. Outbuildings should 
be clapboarded. Fences and out- 
buildings should be painted to har- 
monize with the school buildings. 

“Every school should have a good 
working library, supplementary read- 
ers in sets, maps, charts, globe, dic- 
tionary, table for dictionary, globe 
and magazines, two or three chairs 
besides the one furnished for the 
teacher, good blackboards, book- 
cases, proper seats and desks, a few 
good pictures in frames, a wall clock, 
school bell in cupola, uniform text- 
books, an organ or piano, nature 
study and agricultural apparatus suit- 
able for school use.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CLARION. Dr. Becht’s succes- 
sor at the normal school here is 
Harry M. Shafer of the faculty of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Professor 
Shafer is a_ native of Illinois. He 
graduated from Eureka College, Illi- 
nois, at the age of eighteen and en- 
tered the teaching profession. Sev- 
eral years were spent in rural school 
districts and as principal of small 
town schools, with the summers de- 
voted to study at the Illinois Normal 


adopted the whole system ! 


We 


do more. 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books” 
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One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


University. He later did undergrad- 
uate and graduate work in psychol- 
ogy, education, and sociology. At 
Teachers College, Columbia, he fol- 
lowed work in the same lines, espe- 
cially with reference to normal school 
administration and methods. From 
Columbia he went to the San Diego, 
California, Normal school, where he 
established a department of education 
and became director of the training 
school. The new State Normal 
school at Cheney; Washington, was 
the scene of his activities for the five 
years following his work at San 
Diego. From Washington he came 
to the University of Pittsburgh and 
became the professor of the history 
of education and high school inspec- 
tor. With the reorganization of edu- 
cational administration in this state 
he was appointed as one of the three 
members of the Bureau of Profes- 
sional Education, which position he 
leaves to become principal of the 
normal school here. 


PHILADELPHIA. By the death 
of Dr. Jesse H. Michener, district 
superintendent of schools, Philadel- 
phia has lost one of its educational 
leaders, and the teachership one of its 
most beloved members. Most of all, 
of him it should be written that he 
was one of nature’s noblest gentle- 
men in the truest sense of that old- 
fashioned word.—The, Teacher. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. State Superintend- 
ent Eggleston is having considerable 
difficulty in straightening out the 
present intricate system of school 
accounts kept by the hundred county 
treasurers in the state. Among other 
inconveniences is the delay in the re- 
port of the state board of education. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. The North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly held a wonder- 
fully successful mteeting in Raleigh 
from November 29 to December 2, 
according to North Carolina Educa- 
tion. The attendance was a record- 
breaker. One-third of the entire 
white teaching force came to’ the 


books put on their desks by the pupils; tound those having 
* Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
saving had been 80%. The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
have done our part, we operate on a “One Price”’ 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can’t 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. muces c. HOLDEN, secy 


meeting, or, in other words, some 
2,000. The city superintendents and 
principals there numbered fully 250. 
The Primary Teachers’ Association 
was a good-sized assembly in itself. 
Nearly a hundred teachers registered 
in the new association, the Associa- 
tion of Grammar Grade Teachers. 
Dr. White of Atlanta and Speaker 
Clark were two of the headliners. 
Charles L. Coon of Wilson, president 
of the assembly, gave one of the most 
pointed talks on “What kind of a 
constructive educational policy should 
we stand for here in North Carolina?” 
He gave the following answers to his 
own question :— 

“(1) This Teachers’ Assembly 
should be a delegated body, which is 
another way of saying that it should 
be a body of teachers representing 
smaller teachers’ organization. 

“(2) We should have a state edu- 
cational commission of not more than 
eight members which should have 
control of the licensing of all teach- 
ers, the control of courses of study, 
the selection of text-books, the con- 
trol of all the means employed to 
train teachers, the licensing of super- 
visors and superintendents, and power 
to direct the general professional 
educational work of the state. 

“(3) We should have the township 
as the unit of school organization. 
Not necessarily the present township, 
but a convenient school township. 

“(4) County boards of education 
should be chosen by the township 
committeemen. 

“(5) Provision should be made for 
the gradual absorption of all sepa- 
rate and _ special tax schools into a 
unified system.” 

Committees were appointed to look 
into the matter of putting an end to 
the present system of dividing the 
membership of the assembly into ac- 
tive and associate members, to con- 
sider reducing the membership fee 
from $2.00 to $1.00, and the president 
was asked in a resolution to appoint 
a committee to inquire into the stand- 
ing of women teachers in North 
Carolina. 


LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE. It will be Sep- 
tember, 1913, before the Peabody 
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Teachers College building is com- 
pleted at the State University. The 
funds for the erection of this build- 
ing, to the amount of $40,000, have 
been donated by the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund, on the condition that 
the building erected with the $40,000 
be used. as a training college for 
teachers, and that the State Univer- 
sity have an appropriation of $10,000 
a year to maintain the college. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Training in the 
newer vocations for women; better 
medical attention in the universities; 
approval of chaperons of sorority 
houses by deans; movement toward 
student self-government—all of these 
questions of the past and present 
were advocated resolutions 
adopted by the fifth biennial confer- 
ence of deans and advisers of women 
in state universities in this city. The 
officers elected to serve at the next 
conference are: Miss Lucy Sprague, 
University of California, chairman; 
Mrs. Gertrude Martin of Cornell 
University, vice-chairman; Miss Isa- 
bella Austin of Washington State 
University, secretary. In the resolu- 
tions adopted the movement toward 
student self-government was ap- 
proved, partly in the interest of dis- 
cipline, but chiefly for the sake of de- 
veloping individual responsibility and 
initiative in the students. In the mat- 
ter of sororities it was said that no 
compromise short of an actual sopho- 
more pledge day offered any solution 
of the difficulties of the present sys- 
tem of obtaining members. The need 
of university “halls of residence” was 
advocated as urgent, in order to pro- 
mote unity in the student body and to 
facilitate self-government and estab- 
lish proper social standards. It was 
urged that more thorcugh-going 
measures in medical examination and 
attention should be undertaken by 
the universities. The conference rec- 
ognized the necessity of providing ir 
the universities training in the newer 
vocations for women. 


NEBRASKA. 


In 1911 the number of graduates of 
the Nebraska high schools reached 
2,951. The gain was nearly fifty per 
cent. It bids fair to equal in gain this 
year. 

PAWNEE CITY. Pawnee County 
Schools for December contains let- 
ters which were received by some pu- 
pils of the county in reply to letters 
written to school children in Boston, 
Mass. There is a good opportunity 
for practical geography and history 
work in this sort of enterprise. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. A _ multitude of 
subjects were discussed at the meet- 
ine of the Ohio School Improvement 
Federation which was held here late 
in December. There are so many or- 
ganizations in this federation meet- 
ing at one time that it is difficult to 
keep track of the general line of work 
taken up, but it is certain that all 
agree that three subjects should be 
taken up in connection with the new 
State constitution. Shall the state 
school commissioner be elected or 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pp in America aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether a8 a creative thinker or 
an interpreter, A beautiful pew building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full in 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


appointed by the governor? Is a 
state board of education advisable? 
How shall school revenues be in- 
creased? The fact that these ques- 
tions are raised on points where laws 
already exist would lead one to be- 
lieve that there was dissatisfaction 
with the present system. Deputy 
State Auditor Beatty in an address on 
“Operation of State Aid and Mini- 
mum Salary Laws Under the New 
Tax Limit” expressed the feelings of 
many when he said that the one per 
cent. tax law is not meeting the 
needs of many of the schools of the 
rural districts, that the county unit 
should be adopted, and that some- 
thing must be done or some of the 
schools of the rural districts will have 
to close owing to lack of funds. At 
the sessions of the College Associa- 
tion steps were taken.to bring about 
a thorough standardization of college 
entrance requirements within the 
state. Superintendent Kirkendall of 
Chillicothe in asking “How the Col- 
leges Can Help the High Schools” 
suggested that the colleges must rec- 
ognize high school problems, espe- 
cially the new problems of fitting stu- 
dents to leave school at the end of 
high school studies, as the great ma- 
jority are compelled to do, and fit- 
ting college students to make proper 
teachers for the high schools. The 
county and city school examiners ex- 
pressed their opinion that the short- 
ened lists of examination questions 
tend to befog examiners as to the 
qualifications of would-be teachers; 
that no teacher’s certificate should be 
renewed without an examination in 
theory and practice, and that appli- 
cants for teaching positions should 
be required to take examinations in 
the district in which they are to work. 
The officers for next year are F. A. 
Derthick of Mantua, president, and 
W. M. Beetham of Bucyrus, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

MIDDLETOWN. Two _ eight- 
room ward school buildings are being 
built here at a cost of $40,000 each. 
and one building for manual training 
and domestic science is also being 
built, this at a cost of $50,000. With 
these new quarters and sixteen new 
teachers added at mid-year Super- 


intendent Wilson will have the prub- 
lem of congestion well solved. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The city has 
just raised $280,000 for another high 
school and $150,000 for a new inter- 
mediate school. This latter school 1s 
to have ten acres in its grounds. A 
park has been purchased for an addi- 
tion to the Polytechnic high school. 

School buildings were used as _pol- 
ling places here last fall, with no in- 
terruption of the regular school ses- 
sions. By holding the election polls 
in public buildings the city saves 
$50,000 annually and does not seem 
to harm the public property. Fur- 
ther, the children are given a practi- 
cal lession in civics. 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. _In its fifteen years of 


existence the Denver Teachers’ Club 
has grown from a membership of less 
than 250 to a membership of 918. 
The president, Miss Anna L. Force, 
has offered a program of more 
strength than most teachers’ clubs 
could hope for. Commissioner Clax- 
ton, David Starr Jordan, Seumas 
MacManus are among the headliners. 
A list of the committees gives an 
idea of the activities of the organiza- 
tion: Hospital committee, press de- 
partment, athletic department, kin- 
dergarten department, art depart- 
ment, social department, and reading 
circle. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


The supreme court of this state, in 
a decision handed down in a case in- 
volving title to school lands, puts an 
entirely different face upon the situa- 
tion respecting the status of the 
school lands now held up in the fed- 
eral forestry reserves. The decision 
is to the effect that the grant made 
by Congress to the state was a pres- 
ent grant, conveying full and com- 
plete title to all of Sections 16 and 36 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°". 


New York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1805 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Dovgles Bicg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bldg. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
id 


Sur NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mase. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A. C. BoypEs, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, M setts. 
Coeducational. Department forthe 

mercial s ts. 3 - 
ubjects ASBURY Prr 


TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin ee Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 Se, Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


enty-sixth year. Best Schools and Col) 3 everywhere our 


our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a B 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mgr 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation founded 


on twenty years of successful experience. 
4 BEACON STREET, STON 


Telephone Connection 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England: 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telep hone, Hay. 9754 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 


High School Geography (Parts land II.)........ Dryer American Book Company N.Y. $1.20 
Second Year Latin for Sight-Reading...... .... Janes “ 
A Child’s Reader in Verse..............- case Eldridge ss “ 
Our Common Friends and Foes..... ...... ..... Turner .30 
Public Education in Germany and the United 

Klemm The Gorham Press, Boston 1.50 
Some Fundamental Verities in Education...... Groszman “ 1.00 
The Golden al- grave [Ed.} Charles E. Merrill Co., N.Y, .50 
The Man of To-Day......... Merriam Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.25 
The Problem of Freedom Palmer © oa “ 1.25 
Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race.......... Rolleston T. Y. Crowell Co., 
Laboratory Manual of Physics............. ago-siet Linebarger D.C. Heath & Co., Boston —— 
Construction Work for Schools Without 

Special Equipment..... .............. .++» Newell Milton Bradley Co., Springfield — 
Primary Manual Work............. Ledyard and Breckenteld “ 
First Journeyings in Numberland........ Harris and Waldo Scott, Foresman & Co., N, Y. —— 
How to Learn English........... Priorand Ryan The Macmillan Co., 55 
A History of the Ancient World................. Botsford “ “ “46 1.50 
A Brief Course in the Teaching Process......... Strayer + “ “ 1.25 
Home Life in All Lands............. erry etre Morris J.B.LippincottCo., Phila. — 
Bedell and Parsons Stewart & Parsons, N.Y. .50 


in each township, whether the lands 
were surveyed or unsurveyed; and 
that after this grant was made the 
general government, through none of 
its agencies, could exercise control 
over those lands, save so far as was 
necessary in extending the public 
surveys. The decision declares void 
patents issued by the federal govern- 
ment to something like 200,000 acres 
of school land, on entries made by 
settlers after the state was admitted 
into the Union, .Furthermore and 
incidentally, the decision upholds the 
complete, full, and absolute title of 
the state to the 600,000 acres of 
school land now tied up within the 


limits of the forest reserves. The 
authorities of the forestry service 
have. insisted that the state took no 
title to those lands until they could be 
identified by reason of the extension 
of the public surveys over them; and 
the public surveys are not to be ex- 


tended over the forest reserves, In- Th 


cidentally, the forest service has been 
treating school lands within the reser- 
vations as belonging to the federal 
government and has sold, in in- 
Stances, timber on such school lands 
and impounded the proceeds into the 
federal treasury. The . decision of 
the supreme court of the state is not 
final. The supreme court of the 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
ss.’ Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane 


MENEELY& CO. 
BEL 


United States must pass upon the 
question ultimately, as it involves a 
federal question and rights based 
upon patents issued by the federal 
government. 


OREGON. 


Oregon has an interesting legal 
provision that “any person who re- 
ceives credits of ninety per cent. or 
over in any subject or subjects at any 
regular teachers’ examination in this 
state shall not be required to take an 
examination again in such subject or 
subjects in order to receive any cer- 
tificate for which the applicant may 
be eligible to apply.” 


The Summers Method. 


Dr. Grant Karr of the New York 
City Training School for Teachers 
has written an instructive article on 
the teaching of reading, which ap- 
peared in School Work, showing that 
Miss Summers’ conception of teach- 
ing elementary reading is based upon 
thought, practical experience, and 
wide research into child nature and 
child literature. What is more sig- 
nificant, thinks the writer, is that it 
works successfully in concrete prac- 
tice, in furthering the mastery of 
reading and fulfilling the general aim 
of education. The books, published 
by Frank D. Beattys & Co., New 
York city, speak for themselves. 

Miss Summers has attacked the 
problem of reading from a deep, 
broad, and fundamental standpoint. 
In her plan, the mastering of the 
technique of reading is only one 
phase, a very essential one, it is true, 
but nevertheless only one phase of 
the whole development of the child. 
This aim may seem at first so difficult 
of attainment as to appear impossi- 
ble, preposterous, or even presumptu- 
ous. But yet the importance of lan- 
guage in our life and the place it is 
given in our educational system, oc- 
cupying as it does about one-third of 
the child’s time, would seem to war- 
rant the belief that the effect of read- 
ing and the teaching of reading on 
the personality, both immediate and 
remote, should never be lost sight of. 
Miss Summers’ series is composed of 
four books, giving the foundation for 
the first one and a half or two years 
of reading in the elementary school. 
ey are a Manual, a Primer, a First 
and a Second Reader. In the Man- 
ual, which is an integral part of the 
series, are clearly set forth the no- 
tions, aims, principles, elements, and 
methods of teaching elementary 
reading. These are adhered to with 
devotion and are made concrete and 
instinct with life in the interests of 
the pupils throughout the series. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Charles Kellogg, the great Cali- 
fornia naturalist and the only living 
man who can actually sing bird songs, 
will be one of the principal novelties 
for B. F. Keith’s theatre next week. 
Mr. Kellogg is a genuine child of 

‘a nature, and only ventures out of his 
native haunts in the heart of the 
Californian Sierras for a period of 
? about three months each year. Mr. 
Kellogg will present a number of re- 
4 markable features original with him- 
2 — self, including his wonderful “Danc- 
: ing Flame” and the Digger Indian 
’ Death Tie. Charles E. Evans com- 
pany will be seen for the first time in 
a funny farce, “It's Up to You, Wil- 
liam”; Willi Dillon, the author of a 
thousand songs, returns after a long 
absence; Grace Hazard will appear. in 
é her musical oddity, “Five Feet of 
Comic Opera’; the Great Golden 
: Troupe will be seen in Russian 
é dances; Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Con- 
nolly have a new sketch entitled 
“Sweethearts,” and several other fea- 
tures, as yet unannounced, will also 
be presented. 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand at Colum- 
bia University. 


It is very interesting to note that 
the classes in Isaac Pitman stenogra- 
phy and typewriting at Columbia 
University, extension teaching, which 
are being conducted by Messrs. F. R. 
Beygrau and Leo P. Sallan have a 
full registration. Eleven former stu 
dents who were trained by Mr. Bey- 
gtau at Columbia University for the 
New York city examinations have 
obtained licenses and are now teach- 
ing stenography and typewriting in 
the local public schools. Mr. Bey- 
gtau has been connected with the 
university since 1908. Commencing 
February 1 a new elementary and ad- 
vanced course in shorthand and type- 
writing will be inaugurated. 


NO GERMS AT SCHOOL. 


My teacher said: “It is a rule 

That we must have no germs at 
school.” 

So when I came she tried to see 

If there were any germs on me. 

She took a magnifying glass 

And looked me over. And, alas! 

She said: “It makes me sad to find 

That here are germs of every kind. 

Now hurry home, and do be quick, 

Or I will get the hickory stick.” 

My mother put me in the tub, 

And with a scrub-brush she did rub 

Off all the germs that she could see, 

And now there’s not a germ on me. 

Next Monday morning back. I came, 

The teacher looked me over just the 


same, 
But “Welcome, welcome,” she ex- 
claimed, 
“For germs no more you can be 
5 blamed.” 
—By Ten-year-old Girl in School. 


TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


candidate work is possible only when the agenc 

y knows its candidates and has 
N the confidence of school officers. Here are some illustrations: (1) Last Orange, 
N. J.—In Oct., 1911, Sup’t Davey asked us to recommend an assistant ip manual ¢ 7 
ing. We called up a man by telephone, sent him there to make personal application, 
and he was elected. (2) Vonkers, N. ¥.—Sup’t Gorton seldom hires a teacher without 
seeing her, but he happened to want a 6th grade teacher in a hurry, we recommended @ 
single one, and the was te) er om Nov. 18, 1911, without even writing a letter of app!i- 
Cation. (3) Port Leyden, Y., telephoned us in Oct., 1911, for a preceptress, to teach 
English, German, and history. We telegraphed a Smith graduate, got her acceptance 
telephoned to Port Leyden, and were authorized to appojnt her. (4) Jthaca, N. Fun 
Sup’t Boynton isa man who selects teachers with great care, but when in Sept., 1911, he 
ae. for a primary teacher, we CANDIDATE her to make personal application and 
named a singie one. He sent for she was appointed. (5) Little Fails, 
N. Y., has taken a good many teachers of us, 80 when the superintendent wrote us in Sept., 
1911, to recommend a single kindergarten teacher we called up a young woman by tele- 
ogg and sent her to wake application, and she was appointed. (6) Syracuse, ¥. ¥.— 
n Oct., 1911, a sudden vacancy in mathematics octarres in the Cential High School. 
Principal Harper called us up, we recommended a teacher then in Buffalo who had teught 
the subject several years in the Indiana Normal, and she began work at once. (7) Bolton 
Landing, N. Y., wrote us in September for a preceptress, saying if we had 4 suitable 
candidate to send her at once. We sent a Cornell graduate without her even writing @ 
age and she has proved a success. (8) Potsdam Normai teleeraphed us in September 
‘or a critic teacher. We be ieee ry to one Candidate. who made personal 
application and was elected. ese are specimens of our one candidate WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEAR: 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500. 


™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 


N 
Kecommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


FO IGN su rior esrors, E inc pa , Assistan rutors ana 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women 
short notice for high grade positions. Tak _ 
wedge jonah way pos es pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted [or department wor> 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colle 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some afprovainne. 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month For furtl ee 
ERS’ AGENCY, R. L.MYERF & CO., 
emayne Trus ing, Harris , Pa., 230 Empire Building, D . 
qt Rhodes Blae.. Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE 
Pres. Sec. and — 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9¢ counties j 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Ovlorado, Weenies: 
_ Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
‘or you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4. 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior a 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. fred te ciols 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 2353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers, Write for te: me, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


hool 
all with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, N. ¥ 


‘Get in touch with the surroundings” 
by connecting with 


The Duplex System 
we recommend teachers, tutors and 
schools, 
DUPLEX EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Box J Elizabethtown, Pa. 


00000006 
WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for 


TEACH ERS’ teachers in every part of the country. 


AGENCY 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
ius ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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| Talks by 
Miss Remington: 


Why did I learn to typewnite on the Remington? Weil, for 
very much the same reasons that | learned, as a child, to talk in 
English. {c was the natural thing to do. 

And the natural thing is also. the most useful. English is more 
useful to me than any other language because this is an English 
speaking country. For the same teason, proficiency on the Reming- 
ton is more useful to me than proficiency on any other typewriter, ’ 
because this is a Rem agton using country 

. It is the same the world over. Students everywhere, who learn 
on the Remington, invariably find the best and readiest market for 
their skill. 


‘Remington Typewriter Company 
New York and Everywhere 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘| want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I yh feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pieased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in — to vacancies in 
th faa of the country, lappreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very t uly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing t -ome in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Masa. 
Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


By Mrs. Myra K. Peters and Miss ALLEYNE 
Lead, S. D. 


Eleven European Countries, All Expenses from 
America back to America $535. 


Spain, ltaly, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland 


From New York on Cunard Line (Southern Route) 
First Cabin. Return from Glasgow on Donaldson 
Line (Northern Route) One Cabin. 

$535 pays for the entire trip from New York to 
Montreal, including transportation, hotels, handling 
baggage, carriage or motor drives, servants’ tips, 
guides, sight-seeing entrance fees, side trips as listed, 
etc. 

First-class cabins in all steamships, second-class 
railway transvortation on the continent, which is 
equivalent to American first-class. A private car 
through the British Isles. Party limited to 24, 


Arrangements mast be made before March | 


The Best 


Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 
Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


February Holidays 

Patriotic Occasions 

Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


5 Send for 16 page catalogue 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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